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SOLITUDE. 


‘ConsIDERING how many vexations are encountered in 
the throng of the world, it is not surprising that many 
have formed the wish to which the poet has given 
voice— 
“* Oh for a lodge in some vast wilderness !” 

We naturally sigh for solitude as a relief from bustle. 
It appears a delightful thing to escape from the 
crowd, and be at peace in some corner. These con- 
siderations account for the credit in which solitude 
stands in our literature, where—especially in the 
poetical part of it—it is always spoken of as much to 
be desired: one German author, as is well-known, 
wrote a book in four volumes, for no other purpose 
than to recommend it. Unfortunately, many of the 
favourite ideas of the generation of authors do not 
square well with the dictates of nature—and this is 
among the number. Solitude, except as an occa- 
sional exception to the common current of life, is 
certainly not to be recommended for either man or 
woman. 


It is not necessary to go far for arguments to en- 
force this assertion. ‘Though some philosophers have, 
apparently from a principle of contradiction, endea- 
voured to show that man is not created for social life, 
all experience speaks to the contrary. Individuals 
are all fragmentary ; it is only when multitudes are 
brought together that we get integers—that full 
human power is realised. Accordingly, man has been 
endowed with a faculty which gives him a disposition 
for and relish of society. It is one of the wants of 
his nature—one which cannot be deprived of its ap- 
propriate food without pernicious consequences. We 
may endure the starving of the faculty under a mis- 
taken sense of its being a duty, or erroneously sup- 
posing it to be for our advantage; but we cannot 
prevent the rise of a certain unconfessed dissatisfac- 
tion on that account; the canker works, though 
we do not know where it lies or whence it proceeds. 
This is one evil secured. Another and greater is the 
want, almost inseparable from solitude, of an enliven- 
ing and stimulating occupation for the faculties in 
general. With nothing to call forth the exercise of 
its intellectual powers, or awaken and interest its 
feelings, the mind becomes weak in all its parts. Some 
years ago, a young officer was placed in command of 
a detachment at a remote post in Canada, where, 
having no society of his own rank, he was obliged to 
spend his time in listless sauntering, shooting, and 
fishing. The consequence of this compulsory apathy 
was, that, on being relieved at the end of three years, 
‘his nervous system had become so weak and irritable, 
that he feared to meet even the members of his own 
family, and for months would never venture out to 
take necessary exercise, except in the dark. It was 
only after several months that his mind regained its 
usual healthy tone.* This anecdote is a chapter of 
real nature: it relates what actually befalls the soli- 
taire; while the fictionists who paint so attractively 
the life of the single huntsman of the woods, and of 
Robinson in his isle, only tell their dreams. The 
consequences are worse in proportion to the natural 
activity of the mind of the solitary. While this con- 
tinues, he has vivid trains of thought constantly pass- 
ing before him; he is engaged in an incessant round 
of imagining, deliberating, and judging—fruitlessly, 
unsatisfactorily. The mind exhausts itself in reckless 
endless efforts, like an embayed whale spending on a 
vain lashing of the waves the strength designed for 
making its way in the open sea. In this state, one is 


* Dr Combe on Insanity. 


almost sure to become the victim of certain fixed 
ideas, approaching to the character of insanity. Pre- 
judices which, if exposed to the sun and air of social 
life, would melt into air, fix themselves down as with 
riveted screw-bolts. Confident dogmatic conclusions, 
which could not walk the open streets a day without 
being knocked down, like bullies, for their insolence, 
are cherished and nursed, till they become the very 
tyrants of the mind which has engendered them. In 
this unnatural state, the feelings become equally 
vitiated. The victim is reduced to a state of nervous 
irritability, which altogether unfits him for enduring 
the ordinary rubs of life. The slightest real or supposed 
error in domestic arrangements, one wry word or look 
from any one, striking on the universally delicate 
surface, makes him sore all over. If he has not real 
miseries, he will make a multitude out of nothing or 
next to nothing. Things have not with him the pro- 
portions which they bear in the eyes of other men ; they 
are magnified up in the ratio of the amount of mental 
energy which is ready to be employed upon them. 
Thus, suppose that mental energy capable of exertion 
during a day to the extent of the number twenty, 
finds only a thing of the value of one to occupy itself 
with, that thing will be brooded over till it acquires 
twenty times its proper importance. If this thing is 
of the nature of an offence, the evil is almost irrepar- 
able. It is like what a painful wound would be if the 
medicative power of nature were withdrawn. The 
solitaire has no point of vantage from which to resist 
the vexations of such an event—he can only helplessly 
abandon himself to the suffering ; and this generally 
gnaws at him till some other vexation supervenes. 
We have here certainly a most distressing picture, 
but it is one, unfortunately, only too true. 

All this is said without any wish to discommend 
that just and necessary proportion of quiet or even 
solitary life which is necessary for study, for reflec- 
tion, for religious meditation, and other important 
purposes. Neither should we wish to afford encou- 
ragement to that system of constant racket and 
bustle in which some choose to live. It is often ne- 
cessary to sacrifice social pleasures, at least for a 
time, in order to accomplish certain tasks placed before 
us by duty. The scholar and man of science must 
shun delights and live laborious days, in order to 
work out their objects. The young aspirant of the 
professions must consent to be much alone, if he would 
wish either to pass his probation, or advance in his 
career afterwards. At all periods of life, it is neces- 
sary to have little intervals of solitude, in order to 
call home one’s thoughts, and look a little below the 
surface of passing things, so as to be enabled to check 
ourselves in an erroneous course, and shape better 
designs for the future. There is even a pleasure in 
such occasional solitary times ; it is felt as an agreeable 
variety in a generally active life. Again, it may be 
remarked, there are some natures to which solitude is 
less solitude than it is to others. These are they who 
say (putting the case perhaps a little strongly) that 
they are never less alone than when alone. It is to 
be presumed of these persons, that they possess un- 
usually well-poised minds, with a constant gentle flow 
of good spirits, so as to be an entertainment to them- 
selves. Washington Irving appears to be a good ex- 
ample of the class. The narrative he gives of his 
solitary life in the prairies, conveys the idea of a man 
eminently qualified for compulsory solitude, the live- 
liness of his imagination, and the suavity of his feelings, 
making everything appear agreeable to him, and 
peopling the desert itself with all the pleasant objects, 
including friends, which the social man desires. But 
the good of occasional solitude, and the superior power 


— 
of some to endure it, will not alter the conclusion, that 
too much of it is generally detrimental. 

After what has been said of its ordinary effects, we 
cannot be surprised that solitary life is recognised 
among the causes of mental disease. How far it is an 
accompaniment, and how far a cause, it might be dif- 
ficult even in a particular case to decide ; but cer- 
tainly we so often see the solitariness preceding the 
insanity, that an intimate connexion must be pre- 
sumed between them. And it is not difficult to see 
how an active mind, if not in all unusually 
well poised, being exposed to the effects of solitude, 
may ultimately approach, or pass into, the dreary 
bounds of mania. The notions and feelings which 
possess such a mind in such circumstances, have no 
surrounding human nature to test their correctness. 
Dreams, whims, fancies, are treated as realities, and 
made the groundwork of conduct. In the desolation 
of the social sympathies, there is a constant sense of 
distress, which either re-acts inwards upon the poor 
victim himself, or outwards upon his fellow-creatures. 
Some instances of insanity, which appeared to be pro- 
duced in this manner, have been known so intimately 
by ourselves, that we can entertain no doubt respect- 
ing them. In one unfortunate individual, penurious 
habits, early formed, but for which there was no oc- 
casion in his circumstances, had created a fear of 
engaging in the responsibilities of married life. He 
spent his days in a country house, seeing no company, 
and indulging in no amusements. This continued for 
a long series of years, and, notwithstanding his hav- 
ing some business to occupy him, ended in insanity. 
The other case was that of a young man of good intel- 
lect and amiable dispositions, who had the misfortune 
to be affected with a slight nervous infirmity, which 
gave him an unpleasant personal appearance. Unable 
to associate with his relations, on account of their bad 
habits and violent tempers, and on the other hand 
meeting no inclination in society to receive him cor- 
dially, he was driven into solitude. There the starva- 
tion of his social feelings produced insanity, in a fit of 
which he put an end to his own life. It was the fate 
of Zimmerman himself, who wrote the work in praise 
of solitude, to become a lunatic from his own expe- 
rience of it. For fifteen years he suffered under con- 
firmed hypochondria, from which he escaped only for 
a season by a second marriage. Finally, the horrors 
of the French Revolution, and some controversies in 
which he became engaged, so shook a frame weakened 
by a long course of solitude, that he sunk into a pre- 
mature grave. 

Enlightened as we now are upon the subject of in- 
sanity generally, we cannot doubt that the eccentri- 
cities of Rousseau, which excited so much of mere 
mirth or wonder in his contemporaries, were the 
results of a degree of mania generated by his solitary 
habits of life. Cooped up almost alone in the moun- 
tains of Switzerland, this singular man gave forth 


importance, through the resistless eloquence of 
writings, that he, late citizen of Geneva, and wateh- 
interdict ; that not only had the pase pvt, the 
continent united to crush him, the Euro- 
ment of the island of Corsica. Above all, he fancied 


that his best friend, David Hume, had written a spu- 
rious letter from Frederick of Prussia, to bring him 


‘ 
2 
| 
works, the plausible originality of which made his > 
name famous over Europe, but which were, in reality, 
only the dreams of an egotist of genius, who had no ' 
one near him either to serve as a study of human : 
nature, or to correct him by his judgment. When 
the Man of the Mountain, as he called himself, de- 
scended into the plain, and became the idol of the a 
brilliant coteries of Paris, his vanity and egotism 
were so inordinate as to amount to absolute insanity. a 
He thought that he had become of such surpassing 
| 
| 
| 
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person to is suspicion, he di 
all the kind and benevolent acts vane friend, s0 as 
to make them the offspring of deceit and jea- 
lousy. The whole affair, an account of which was pub- 
lished in French at Geneva, excited universal ridicule 
at the time, but may now be regarded with a softer 
feeling, as only a result of solitude-engendered mania. 
Rousseau’s is a case in which the uneasy feeling 
wreaked itself in some measure outwards ; but it was 
one of the mildest of its class. There are many cases 


presented 

? to have been melancholic solitaires. Such was 
elton, the slayer of the Duke of oe He 
been refused promotion in the army, from which 

he then retired in di Brooding in solitude over 
his wrongs, with no cheerful right-judging friends to 
correct him out of his foolish fancies, and further 
stimulated by the indignation of which the 
duke was the object, he committed the horrible deed, 
from the consequences of which he made no endeavour 


tude, till 
nor is it unlikely that some part of the atrocities of 
ividual—the i 


ingham had, like 
Felton, suffered what he believed to be great injustice. 
prime minister refused him redress for certain 
commercial losses, for which, we beli he could not 
The ate man, 


see that he had done wrong. Society ven y re- 
turned the blow in a few days, by putting the assassin 
to death ; but no one who knows what has since been 
concluded upon by the most enlightened minds re- 
specting insanity, can doubt that man was simply 
@ maniac—one of the class who owe their condition in 


up in ord , and 


_ “ Know thyself” is an exeellent injunction ; 
the knowledge 
cloisters and grottos, in the midst of lake seenery, nor 


¢ajoling for our self. y to keep our own chim- 
ney-corner, ae like the spider, in drawing out 
our little web of thought and sympathy, un 


our favourite haunts, books, or domestic lieges, to en- 
counter the every-day and irreverent collisions of our 
but the transition is wholesome, and 


ings of neighbours and ntance, or even 
i wartings and contvediotions, have all their 
use in new sensations and new energies. 
They are like north-easters of our temperate 
climate—unpleasant, but bracing ; severe somewhat 
m the herbage, but repaying us a thousandfold in 
the dispersion which they give to those noxious in- 
fluences which, in stiller atmospheres, fester till 
produce fever and plague. 


THE BORGIAS. 


At the period when Columbus was setting sail from 
Europe to discover a new world for the crown of 
Spain (1492), and the rudeness of the middle ages in 
England was softening down before the wise arrange- 
ments of Henry VII., some of the most extraordinary 
transactions of which history gives any account were 
commencing in Italy. ‘The first occurrence, and that 
on which all the others were founded, was the eleva- 
tion of Roderic Lenzuolo Borgia, archbishop of Va- 


Jentia and a cardinal, to the papal throne, under the | &™° 
title of Alexander VI—a dignity to which he was | ™°! 


preferred, as it appears, by dint of sheer dissimulation 
and simony. Alexander sought not this honourable 
and onerous post solely for his own advantage. He 
had a family for whom he was desirous of providing : 
for the ensuing twelve or thirteen years, therefore, the 
mancuvres of this family, father and children—the 
Borgia family, as they are called in history—occupied 
the attention of aleEurope, and were a general scandal 
to Christendom. 

The younger Borgias consisted of three sons, Fran- 
ceseo, Cesar, and Guiffry, and a daughter named 
Lucretia, all of whom were still in youth when their 
father became pope. Of Francesco and Guiffry his- 
tory does not say much ; Cesar was the great man 


you are, the poor chief of a band of miserable sbirri P 
* Yes, my lord,’ replied Michelotto, who had guessed 
from his first words the intentions of Cesar ; ‘ yes ; he 
who is the cause of this is Francesco, Duke of Gandig 


of the family, and of him we shall have oecasion 
chiefly to speak. “Cesar received the news of his 
father’s electiow at the university of Pisa. He had 
sometimes indulged in reveries of such prosperous 
ambition ; nevertheless, their fulfilment was unex- 
pected, and his joy almost extravagant. He was then 
a youth of about two or three and twenty, adroit in 
all manly, and particularly martial exercises ; riding 
unsaddled horses of the highest spirit ; and able to 
sever a bull’s head from his body by a single stroke of 
his sword. His disposition was haughty, jealous, and 
dissembling. As to his personal appearance, even 
contemporaneous authors have transmitted to us the 
most contradictory descriptions. ‘This arises from the 
circumstance, that at certain periods of the year, par- 
ticularly in spring, his face was covered with blotches, 
which made him for the time an object of horror and 
disgust ; while during the rest of the year he appeared 
the thoughtfal cavalier, with black flowing hair, pale 
complexion, and auburn beard, such as he is repre- 
sented in the beautiful portrait painted of him by 
Raphael. Historians, chroniclers, and painters, all are 
agreed upon the intense expression of his eyes, describ- 
ing them as emitting an incessant lustre, and investing 
him with the character of something infernal or un- 
earthly. Such was this man of ambition, who had 
taken for his motto, Aut Cesar, aut nihil—Cesar, or 
nothing.” 

At the expiration of a year, when Alexander had 
attained the proper degree of power, he began to de- 
velope the outlines of his colossal design to establish 
a wide political influence. There were two modes of 
effeeting this—by alliances and conquests. Lucretia, 
though beautiful, one of the vilest of women, seconded 
her father’s views. A marriage which she had formed 
while in comparative obscurity with a noble Arra- 
gonese of no politieal influence, was now dissolved, 
and in a short time she was allied to the sovereign of 
Pesaro, from whom an accession of strength to the 
family was anticipated. We may as well here state, 
that the hopes formed on this point were not realised ; 
that a fresh divorce in a year or two afterwards again 
set Lucretia free, and that she was then united to Don 
Alphonso d’Arragon, Duke de Bicelli and Prince de 
Salerno. Alexander’s eldest son, Francesco, was created 
by the king of Spain Duke of Gandia ; Cesar, who had 
been reared for the church, was first raised to the dig- 
nity of archbishop of Valentia, and afterwards to that 
of cardinal ; Guiffry was married to Donna Sancia, 
and by her obtained the principality of Squillace ; 
steps in the ladder of Alexander’s ambition which, 
with his intrigues carried on during two abortive at- 
tempts of Charles VIII., king of France, to possess 
Naples, greatly increased his power. In 1497, his 
various aggrandisements had placed all Italy, from 
Venice to the confines of Calabria, within his grasp. 
There is, however, no peace for the wicked. Cesar 
envied the exaltation of his brother Francesco, and 
longed to possess himself of his territorial and other 
dignities. What occurred may be related in the words 
of Alexander Dumas, of whose narrative the present 
paper is partly an abridgment.” Cesar, who resided 
in a palace at Rome, had in his pay a party of sbirri, 
a species of half soldier half attendant, ready for any 
enterprise. At the head of these men was Michelotto, 
a faithful tool of his unprincipled master. One day 
Michelotto was sent for, and attended at the appointed 
hour. 

“ Cesar awaited his arrival, carelessly leaning against 
a large projecting chimney-piece, clothed no longer in 
the cardinal’s robe and hat, but in a doublet of black | by 
velvet, the slashes of which displayed a satin vest of | i 
the same colour. One of his hands played mechani- 
cally with his gloves, whilst the other rested upon a 
poisoned dagger, never absent from his side. Michelotto 
at one glance saw the coming shadow of a deed of evil. 
Cesar motioned to him to close the door ; he was obeyed ; 
then after a short interval, during which the eyes of 
seemed as if they would sean every thought and 
of the reckless bravo who stood uncovered 
before him, ‘ Michelotto,’ he said, with a voice of which 
a slight accent of raillery betrayed the only sign of 
mn, ‘ what think you ; does this costume become 
Habituated as the bravo was to the cireumlo- protested against 
eutions with which his master most frequently pre- | interests ; and Alexander, to 
faced his designs, this question was so ted, i 
that for a moment he was silent, then ans ‘ Ad- | forged his signature 
mirably, and thanks to it ; your excellency has now | confinement, and was waited upon by Cesar, w 
the appearance as well as the heart of a brave soldier.’ | object was to bring him to reason, that is, to 
Cesar ; ‘ now com you tell me why, inetend of this fortunate captive what was required ; only that he 
dress, which I can only wear at night, I am forced to | should sa iohad Qinged thosiguavere~ashams i 
disguise myself by day benéath the robe and hat of a | ment rich reward was to be the consequence. 
cardinal, and to spend my life in riding from church | “ The archbishop was well aware of the characters of 


to church, consistory to consistory, instead of leading | the men with whom he had to deal; he knew 
to the field of battle some noble army, in which: you | shrunk from no measures to 


should hold the rank of captain, in of being, as | knew they possessed a 
smell 


pope 

vance the greatness of his house ; it is well; but he 
mistakes the means. It is I he should create a duke ; 
it is my brother he should nominate the cardinah 
Had he done this, one thing is most certain ; I should 
have united to the authority of his power the intre- 
pidity of a heart resolute to make that authority and 
power more effective. He whose ambition would ruin 
a state or a kingdom, must trample under foot the 
obstacles in his path ; he must strike with the sword 
or the poniard, nor fear to steep his hands in his own 
blood. He should follow the example left by all the 
founders of empires, from Romulus to Bajazet, who 
became kings by fratricide. And well have you said, 
Michelotto, what their position was is mine, and I am 
resolved never to it. You 
what purpose have summoned. Was I right: 
can Michelotto, who saw his own 
advantage in the > ny ye indifferent to the rest ; 
he answered, therefore, he was entirely at Cesar’s dis- 

; he had only to intimate the time, place, and 
mode of execution. Cesar replied, as to the time, it 


, and seize 
the first favourable occasion.” Here we must drop 
the curtain. The unfortunate Duke of Gandia was 


“This blow,” proceeds Dumas, “deeply affected 
Alexander. Ignorant at first whom to suspect, 
had given the most rigorous orders to discover 
assassins. But hideous truth revealed i 
before him. He saw that the blow which had 
stricken his house proceeded from his house. 
despair became frenzy. He ran like one franti 
the Vatican, and entering the consistory, hi 
torn, his hair dishevelled and covered wi 
confessed with broken sobs all the cri 
on his own bleod his own bleed to be the juss 
tribution of God’; then retiring into one of the darkest 
and most secret recesses of his palace, he shut himeelf 
up, determined, as he said, to starve himself to death. 
And, in fact, for more than sixty hours he denied him- 


* Causes Céldbres, by Dumas, translated in the | the admixture i 


Alexander ts, whic 
Foreign Library, just published by Chapman and Hall, London. | or quick, according as they desired, and without the 
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| 
in which a disposition to acts of the greatest violence 
has been manifested, and sometimes with fatal effects. 
to escape. availlac and Damiens were religious 
fanatics, who nursed their favourite dogmas in soli- | 
Robespierre—may have been owing to the unsocial 
__ In retirement on his real or _ wrongs, | 
at length came to the conclusion that he was justified 
in killing Mr Pereival. at oye this deed in a 
manner which showed a perfect indifference about his 
own life, and to the last he could not be brought to | | 
— measure to solitude. 
t thus ap well, upon the whole, for men to keep 
upon the sen of existence, pertakiog of ia veil ama 
ever varying scenery and ——. The sails may be 
yee | torn, and the bottom grazed, and there is 
of course the a of total shipwreck ; but better en- | 
meet the certain fate of rotting and crumbling to 
on the sunny side of mountains. _ may _ 
oo, for sweet and beautiful digressions in | 
; but the unavoidable effect of lingering in them too | 
long is a morbid self-study, destructive of both inward | 
satisfaction and external usefulness. It ~ be very 
and unscrutinised ; it may be irksome, at first, to leave 
powder which had the taste and 
| ch it was — to ascertain i 


one of his familiars, he desired him to open a certain 
wardrobe, but as ‘the lock of this was difficult to turn, 
requisite before the yielded, by which a 


dispensation granted to the royal nun. Two da 
after, by aid of the proofs which the archbishop had 
himself —_—. the pope, in presence of the governor 
of Rome, the auditor of the apostolic chamber, and 
other judicial officers, pronounced his sentence, which 
eondemned him to the loss of all his possessions, the 


delivery over of his body to the civil power. Soon’ 
after, the civil magistrate arrived at the prison to 
fulfil his mission, accompanied by a registrar, two 
attendants, and four guards. The sentence was : 
the attendants stripped the prisoner of his epi 
robes, and clothed him in a robe of coarse cloth, 
drawers of the same material, and heavy shoes. The 
guards then put him into one of the deepest dungeons 
of the castle of St Angelo, where he found for fur- 
niture a crucifix of wood, a table, a chair, and a bed ; 
for recreation, a lamp, Bible, and breviary ; and for 
nourishment, two pounds of bread, and a small cask 
of water, which were to be renewed, as well as the oil 
for the lamp, every three — At the expiration of 
a year, the archbishop died of despair, after having 
gnawed his own arms in his agony. The same day 
that he was thus consigned to his living tomb, Cesar, 
who had so well man this transaction, received 
from his father the w of the estates of the arch- 


cerned was one less i Louis XII., who had 


sister, Donna ta, to effect her marriage with his 
son Cesar, now a layman, prepared for matrimony. 
The arrangement was immediately entered into, and, 
asa preliminary, Louis created Cesar Duke of Valen- 
tinois, and gave him a pension of 20,000 frances. The 
of Cesar’s embassy to win the affections of 

exceeded all we can have any idea of in this 
sober.age. His retinue was composed ofa large number 
horses and mules, richly caparisoned in silks, and 
hiof gold and silver ; — in the most elegant 
costumes; and Cesar himself, mounted on a noble 
courser, was dressed in a rich robe of red satin and 
gold brocade, embroidered with pearls and precious 
But on the cavalcade 
appearance of exhaustless lux was, that the 
mules and horses were shod with shoes of gold. Never- 
theless, all this parade was thrown away. Carlotta 
——— offers of the wooer with contempt. To 
solicitations she spiritedly replied, “that she 
would never marry a man who was not only a priest, 
but the son of a priest ; not only an assassin, but the 
assassin of his brother; not only a man infamous by 
his birth, but still more infamous by his principles 
and actions.” Cesar, thus discarded, was fortunate in 


finding another princess who him; this was 
Mademoiselle d’Albert, daughter of the king of 
Navarre ; and the marriage was th more 
than ordinary pomp. 


Romagna, in which the career of Cesar Borgia was one 
of conquest and atrocity. The different strongholds 
fell, one after the other, before him, and he returned 
to Rome in the style of an ancient emperor, surrounded 


tranquillity and his own po ity, Cesar fell upon 
what Machiavelli has described as a of 
talent. ‘This consisted in appointing severe military 
governors, with orders to put all complainers to death ; 
and when as many turbulent spirits were thus cleared 
off as seemed desirable, Cesar made his appearance, 
and, with much affectation of pity, stopped t 
_ summary execution of the offending governor. in 
is way turbulent citizens and commanders were 
equally disposed of, while the duke’s clemency was a 
theme of universal praise. 
While the duke of Valentinois was engaged in 


pleting the conquest of the Ro and bring- 
y his proceedings, into that desert condities 


aggrandisement was planned and carried 

into execution. ‘This was the project of relieving 
Lueretia from ‘her third ‘husband, Don Alphonso 
d’Arragon, now of little political importance, and 
ing her ‘to a rising great man of the day, the 
duke Ferrara. ‘fo get rid of Alphonso, how- 
ever, with any degree of decency, was somewhat 
The plan ‘finally determined upon was to 

invite ‘him ‘to a splendid. bull- in which, by 


test trace of its presence. He knew the secret of him forward as a swordsman, run a 
th pope by him; and | good chance being gored to death. The feat 
that when his ‘holiness wished to rid hi of some ly took place ; but Alphonso, who wasa man 


if we had the inclination, ‘to 
pursue the their fearful career of 
public rapine and private crime, but must come at 
nee to the circumstances which ‘wound up their fate. 
We adopt the words of a clever writer who has graphi- 
cally pictured the financial policy and closing scene of 
the Borgias. “The Borgia system of finance was at 
once simple and expedite : the mind had not to toil 
in weighing the advantages of direct and indirect 
taxation ; to trouble itself about high and low tariff ; 
without a single maxim of political economy, the papal 
coffers could be filled to repletion. The great instru- 
ment in this financial policy was a certain poison, the 
secret of which remained in the ia family, and 
which, it is said, existed in two forms, the solid and the 
liquid. The art of making the first is unluckily lost, 
but the recipe of the second is on record, probably 
reserved by some Mrs Glasse of the art. ‘Give a 
a strong dose of arsenic, and at the moment when 
the poison begins to act, hang up ‘the animal by the 
hind-feet ; he will now be convulsed, and an abund- 
ance of foam will run from his throat. This foam, 
collected in a silver plate, and decanted in a bottle 
hermetically-sealed, will form the liquid poison.’ Thus 
armed with two kinds of venom, the Borgias had all 
their own way, as far asthe removal of obnoxious per- 
was concerned ; and an unlucky wight had 
only to render himself an object of suspicion, when a 
teel invitation to supper finished his mortal career. 
to return to the financial scheme. Pope Alexander, 
with his poisons, had a constant power of creating 
vacancies among his cardinals, and it was in filling up 
these that he found such a splendid source of profit. 
In the first place, the priest nominated to the office 
of cardinal left his former c vacant, and these 
reverted to the pope, who sold them. ‘This was item 
the first. Item the second, being the round sum which 
the happy priest paid for the cardinalate. Enough 
was not yet gained. An advantage was taken of the 
law according to which no cardinal could bequeath 
his property, and the pope had only to pick out the 
richest of college, and treat him with a Borgi 
supper, when the third sum found its way into 
treasury. Thus did the great financier, w head 
is offered as a study in every treatise on phrenology, 
make three distinct gains out of one single operation. 
Nevertheless, simple asthe plan was in a financial 
point of view, it required care in the execution : and 
one fatal day, when the pope had fixed upon Cardinal 
Casanova, Melchior Copis, and Adrian de Corneto, as 
the guests who were to enrich the public purse, and 
pay the expenses of private orgies, the ‘ home-brewed’ 
was taken, by mistake, by Alexander himself and his 
worthy son. The aged sinner, laden with every crime 
that even a depraved imagination could create, was 
soon lodged in his grave [1503]; but Cesar had a 
tremendous constitution ; and the infernal composition 
which had destroyed numbers, though it impaired his 
energies, was not mortal. Never did limpet stick 
more tightly toa rock than this valuable member of 
society clung to the world. It is said that a ‘bath of 
blood’ was adopted, that Cesar might still exist. A 
bull, according to this record, was suspended by its 
legs to four posts ; 9 large gash was cut in its belly, 
from which its entrails were taken while it was yet 
living ; and into the cavity thus left the patient 
stepped to bathe! 
But Cesar lived, his fortunes were sha 
as well as his constitution. The papal influence 
sustained him, and that gone, nothing could save him 
from a precipice. No sooner was the breath out of 
Alexander’s body, than the hatred against the family 
broke out everywhere with the t violence. 
Not a Borgia ventured to show his but one, and 
that one was ye age J Fabio Orsino, who well 
remembering the affair of Sinigaglia, stabbed him, 
and exhibited his savage exultation by washing his 
hands and mouth in his blood. Cesar was mighty in 
his downfall : he could still give away a popedom; he 
still bound close to him his old ally Louis, by promising 
to aid him in conquering Naples: but the king of 
Spain at once weakened his force, by declaring guilty 
of high treason every one of his subjects who should 
aid duke. Alexander’s successor, Pius I1I., was 
in the but the Orsini, 
who were industrious in pursuit of vengeance, 
removed him after a reign of twenty-six days, by 
isoned plaster on a 
wi in his leg. Again did Geser, by his weight in 
‘the coliege of cardinals, give away the popedom ; and 
it was by his will that Julian della Rovera, the ancient 
enemy of the Borgias, became Pope Julius II. But 
his career was over. ner in 
became a prisoner in Spain ; being entrapped 
‘great Captain, Gonzalvo of and having 
escaped from confinement, he was killed [1507] in a 
miserable skirmish in Navarre, where he had espoused 
the arm: of the king against a rebellious vassal. Suéh 
was the obscure the celebrated Cesar Borgia.”* 
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TURNS OF FORTUNE. 
‘BY MRSS. C. HALL. 
PART I, 

“ Husu, Sarah !” exclaimed old Jacob Bond, as he sat 
up in his bed, while the wind clattered and whistled 
through the shivering window frames. “Hush! Is 
that Brindle’s bark ?” 

“ No, father ; it is one of the farm 
village. Lie down, dearest father; it isa 

are trembling.” 
“T don’t know 


near the 
night, and 
dagen 
repli inting his wy fiugers to 
w endo t fire blazed ; “I am sure you have 
put down as much wood as would roast an’ ox.” 

“ It is so very cold, father.” 

“Still, we must not be wasteful, Sarah,” he answer- 
ed; “ wilful waste makes woful want.” Sarah Bond 
covered the old man carefully over, while he laid him- 
self stiffly down upon his pallet, re-muttering his 
favourite proverb over and over again. 

She then drew the curtains more closely, and seated 
herself in an old-fashioned chair beside a little table 
in front of the fire. 

The room had been the drawing-room of the old 
house in which Mr Bond and his daughter resided, 
but for the sake of sparing both labour and expense, 
he had had his bed removed into it ; and though any- 
thing but comfortable, a solitary, impoverished, and 
yet gorgeous appearance pervaded the whole, such as 
those who delineate interiors, loving small lights and 
deep shadows, would covet to convey to their canvass. 
The bed upon which the old man lay was canopi 
and of heavy crimson damask. In the dim light 
that spacious room, it looked to the ae of 
Sarah Bond more like a hearse than a bed. Near it 
was an old spinnet, upon which stood a labelled vial, a 
tea-cup, and a spoon. When Sarah seated herself at 
the table, she p her elbows upon it, and pressed 
her folded hands across her eyes; no sigh or moan 
escaped her, but her chest heaved convulsively ; and 
when she removed her hands, she drew a Bible towards 
her, trimmed the lamp, and began to read. 

The voice of an old French clock echoed are | 
through the chamber. Sarah longed to stop it, 

shy, suspicious, bright-eyed mouse ra among the 
cinders, and ran into the wainecot, and then came 
out again, and stared at Sarah Bond, who, accustomed 
to such visits, did not raise her eyes to inquire into 
the cause of the rustling which in a few more mo- 
ments took place upon a tray containing the remnants 
of some bread and cheese, her frugal supper. 

“Sarah,” croaked Mr Bond ; “ what noise is that ?” 

“Only the mice, father, as usual ; do, father, try to 
sleep. i watch carefully ; there is nothing to fear.” 

* Ay, ay, men and mice all the same ; nothing but 
waste. When I am gone, Sarah, keep what you will 
have ; it won’t be much, Sarah, my poor girl ; it won't 
be much ; just enough to need care; but KEEP 7 


know its value.” M 
“ But we were happier then, father,” said Sarah 
Bond ; “we were so cheerful and and 
so many poor people blessed my dear mother, and 
dare 


Mary”—— 

uttered the dying miser; “don’t 
mention your sister, who disgraced me by marrying a 
pauper ; a pauper who threatened my life, because I 
would not give him my one save him from 
starving ; but he did not get old father-in-law’s 
gold ; no; he starred, and” —— 

‘he words thus uttered by her father, who she 
knew had not many hours to live—uttered, too, with 
such demoniac bitterness—forced the gentle, patient 
woman to sturt from her seat, and pass rapidly across 
the room to the side of his bed, where she sank upon 
her knees, and seized his shrunken hands in hers. 
“ Father !” she exclaimed, “I have 
for forty years, and you have said, that durin 

iod, by no act of my own, have I ever 

it not so?” The old man withdrew 
gently, turned himself round, and looked in 
“ Forty years! Is it forty years ¢” he repeated ; 
it must be; the fair brow is wrinkled, and the 
dant hair You were a 
baby, , and a merry child ; a cheerful gi 
until that foolish fancy. “Well, dear, I’ll say no 
about it ; good, dutiful girl, You gave it up to 
your father full twenty years ago, and when he 

shall have ali his gold—there’s a good 
I know you won’t marry, as he is ; nor see your 
sister—mind that ; if you see her, or serve her, the 
bitterest curse that ever rose from a father’s grave 

“ My father !” “oh! merey to yoursiif 
She knew nothing of hus- 


i 


af 


band’s conduct ; he used her even worse than he used. 


: é 
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‘According to Dumas, Lueretia, the duchess of 

Ferrara, escaped the Tengeance due to her vices. - 
) ‘She died full of years and ho adored by her. 
: : Of great prowess and , proving himseit inévery | subjects as a queen, and addressed by Ariosto as 8 
: instanee the vietor, no other means of riddance was goddess. 
left but that of private assassination. One morning) 

mall poin fie he Key te the unfortunate prince was found strangled in his 

. scratch upon the hand, which was mortal. He knew, | bed; and shortly afterwards the beautiful Lucretia 
. also, that ‘Cesar wore a ring, composed of two lions’ | became Duchess of Ferrara. 7 
: heads, the stone of which he turned inwards when he 
| wished to press the hand of a friend. It was then the 
| lion’s teeth became those of a viper; and the friend 
| died cursing the villany of Borgia. Partly influenced ¢ 
: by his fears, partly by the hope of recompense, the : 
: archbishop yielded, and Cesar returned to the Vatican, 
: essed of the precious paper by which the archbisho | 
| 
| 
just ascen the throne of France, was desirous of - 
| divorcing his wife Joan, daughter of Louis XI.; and 
i Alexander promised to effect this desirable object, : 
| rovided the king would use his influence with his ; 
| | spending, my poor girl ; see that huge fire, enough for 7 
| three nights ; early bed habite. 
| small house and were poor, it was then you learned 
| to be extravagant ; I had no money then, so did not 
) 16 historian now turns to the war carried on in . 
, conquered, it was only in appearance. A large force : 
p was required to preserve peace ; and both to insure 
| 
| 
com 
) ing 
in Hen 15 tis ound, New scheme 
] 
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. Oh! for my sake, say will forgive be 

it is all I ask. 
i y sister.” 

“ You were always a fool, Sarah,” he replied: fain 
and peevishly. “If I could do as I 
take my property with me, for you surely spend 
it. But there is another condition, promise 
= must give me. Now, don’t interrupt me again. 

e will talk of her by and by, perhaps. As long as 
you live, Sarah, as you ralue my blessing, you must not 
Soom. You will live on in 

ion’t spend money in new furnishing—don’t ; but 
Soir with anything in this room ; never so much 


as a stick.” 
This promise was willi ; for, t] 
of her love for ben 


attached to the inanimate objects which had so long 
been before her. Again she endeavoured to lead her 
father away from that avarice which had corru 
his soul, and driven happiness and peace from their 
dwelling. She urged the duty of forgiveness, and 
pleaded hard for her sister ; but, the hours 
wore away, she made no impression upon him. Utterly 
unmindful of her words, he did not either interrupt 
her or fall into his former violence. On the contrary, 
he seemed in some intricate ion— 
counting on hi gers, or casting up imagi- 
upon the coverlit. 
heart-broken, and silently retreated 
to the table, and again, after turning t' , betook 
her to her solace—the precious volume that never 
fails to afford consolation to the afflicted. She read 
a few and then, h she looked upon the 
book, mind wandered. She recalled the happy 
days of her childhood, before her father, by the extra- 
i and most unex bequest of a distant re- 
lative, of property to what extent 
she could form no idea. She knew that this relative 
had quarrelled with the heir-at-law, and left all to one 
he had never seen. ‘This bequest had closed up her 
father’s heart ; instead of being a blessing, so perfectly 
avaricious had he grown, that it wasacurse. Pre- 
viously, he had been an industrious farmer ; and though 
a thrifty one, had evinced none of the bitterness of 
avarice, none of its hardness or tyranny. He could 
then sleep at nights, permit his wife and children to 
share their frugal stores with those who needed, troll 
“Ere ra h his accom- 
ied him on spinnet, and encourage his daugh- 
to wed men in what was their then iene 
life, rather than those who might not consider the 
— blood they inherited, and their superior educa- 
m, &@ sufficient set-off to their limi means and 
* humble station. Suddenly, riches poured in upon him : 
his eldest daughter, true to the faith she plighted, 
would marry her humble lover, and her father’s sub- 
sequent harshness to her favourite child broke the 
mother’s heart. Sarah not only had less firmness of 
character than her sister, but loved her father more 
devotedly, and = 5 Oy affection of her young 
im. His narrow nature could not 


No human passion grows with so steady, so imper- 
as many as Proteus, and may be called, above 
all others, vice of middle life, that soddens into 
the gangrene by van- 


court-yard had long ceased to attract the observa- 

teher’s, but e iles or i 

with few ; and the baker a 


and everybody said 
they could not do with so few; and there were two 
men to look after the ; but after his daughter’s 


ca and his wife’s death, three were discharged, 
he let the lands and 3; and then another 
went, and Sarah felt the loneliness so great, that she 
made the remaining one sleep in her own room. The 
house had been frequently attacked ; once, in a fit of 
despair, her brother-in-law had forced 
night to the old man’s side, and but for her eons 


that ornamented the canopy of the bed cast 
upon the fantastic walls, felt that his hour was at 
hand, and feared that “he would die and make no 
sign ;” still, while those waving fantasies, to 
and fro coreg pened but weakened mind, made 
her tremble in every limb, and ooze at every pore ; 


his way in the | been 


the miner had concluded his proverb, the light 
fore the miser 
of his existence was extinguished for ever ! 


for so many years had 

will was absolutely paralysed 
Bond had always treated his 

a baby, and it was sometime 


inaction. Jacob 
ter as if she were 
‘ore she could collect 


The rector and curate of the parish both but 
she shrunk from strangers. The very att ont, howe 
ever, of her liberty, was to take a pew at church, a 
whole pew, to herself, which she ordered to be cur- 
tained all round. Some said this indicated pride, 
some said ostentation ; but it was simply shyness. And 
soon after she placed in the aisle a white marble tablet, 
“To the memory of Jacob Bond, who died in the 
seventy-eighth year of his age, deeply lamented by his 
sorrowing daughter.” 
Some ladi iety for clothing 
the poor called upon and explained to her their ob- 
ject ; she poked five old guineas into the hands of 
the spokeswoman, but forbade the insertion of her 
donation in the visitor’s book. During the following 
chari jes, to whom gave generously, t 
said, while she reproached herself with narrowness ; 
to all, however, positively refused to become a 
yearly subscriber; and when closely urged by the 
rector to be one of the patrons of his school, she an- 
swered, “Sir, my father received his property sud- 


denly, and I may be as suddenly d of it. I 
will give, but I will not promise. impulse was 
to give, her habit to withhold. 


added one more servant to her establishment ; 


curiosity, others from want of occupati others, 

acquaintance with the rich, would have been gu now 


had been repaired and beautified. Mr 
law agent and “man of business,” advised to let 
the house, of which she occupied about as much as 
strangely enough, finding that the house of her child- 
took it, removing thither all the 
furniture which her father made her promise never to 
part with. The ceiling of the best bed-room was 
obliged to be raised to admit the lofty bed with its 
plumes, and the spinnet was a very comfortable 
corner in a parlour, where the stately chairs and 
forgeous furniture formed a curious contrast to the 
ight neatly papered walls and drugget-covered 
floor ; for in all matters connected with her own 
sonal Sarah Bond was exceedingly 

After her removal, though shy and strange as ever, 
still she /ooked kind things to her rich, and did kind 
things to her poor neighbours, only in a strange un- 

way; and her charity was given by fits and 
starts—not continuously. moved silently about 
her garden, and evi much care for her plants and 
flowers. Closely economical from long it, rather 
than inclination, her domestic arrangements were 
strangely at variance with what could not be called 
public gifts, because she used every effort in her powet 
to conceal her munificence. She did not, it is true, 
think and calculate how the greatest good could be 
accomplished. She knew but one path to charity, and 
that was paved with gold. She did not know how to 
offer sym by or to enhance a gift by the manner of 
giving. Her had sacrificed everything to mul- 
tiply and keep his wealth ; all earthly happiness had 
given up for it ; and unsatisfying as it had been 
to her own it had satisfied his. Inclir ..on 
= to give, habit to withhold; and cer-ainly 
Bond felt far more enjoyment in obeying ineli- 
nation than in following habit ; though sometimes what 
she believed a duty triumphed over inclination. 

If Sarah Bond ministered to her sister’s necessities, 
she did so secretly, hardly venturing to confess she 
did so, but shielding herself 
oi sending to her sister’s child, and not her sister. 

iving few 
far more at having to walk out to 


from her father’s curse, |/ 


yti 
unkind, and he would keep it “ till the rain stopped ; 
and so he did, until the next morning; then taki 


commotion, She, who had never wanted a post- 


“Which road shall I take, Miss?” inquired the 
post-boy, turning round in his saddle, and touching his 


Eon straight,” was the answer. Such a thrill of 
disappointment as ran through the little crowd, who 
stood at the door to witness her departure. “On 


plans. | straight 1!” Why, they must wait the post-boy’s return 


before they could possibly know which way she went. 
Such provoking suspense was enough to drive the 
entire village demented. 

ti inging wi r her niece, a gi 

i deceased sister’s only child, Mabel 


raham. 

The following Sunday Sarah Bond went to church, 
leading her-young ne by the hand ; both were 
in deep mourning, yet the very least observant 
of the con tion remarked, that they had never 
seen Miss Bond look so happy as when, coming out 
after service, and finding that the wind had changed 
to the north-east, she took off her scarf in the church 
porch, and put it round the neck of the lovely girl, 
who strongly remonstrated against the act. 1t was 
evident that Mabel had been accustomed to have her 
own way; for when she found her aunt was resolved 
her throat should be protected, she turned round, and 
in a moment tore the silk into halves. “ Now, dear 
aunt, neither of our throats will suffer,” she exclaimed ; 
while Sarah Bond did not know whether she ought to 
combat her wilfulness or applaud the tender care of 
herself. 1t was soon talked of throughout the village, 
how wonderfully Sarah Bond was changed; how 
cheerful and even gay she had become. Instead of 
avoiding society, how willingly, yet how awkwardly, 
she entered into it ; how eagerly she sought to learn 
and to m-ke herself acquainted with every source and 
system of education. No traveller in the parchy 

esert ever thirsted more for water than she did for 
knowledge, and her desire seemed to increase with 
what it fed upon. The more she had the more she re- 
fg and all this was for the sake of imparting all 
she learned to Mabel. She fancied that teac 
might not be kind to this new-found idol; that - 
could transfer information more gently and con 
nuously ; that the relative was the best instructress ; in 
short, the pent-up tenderness of her nature, the re- 
strained torrent of affections that had so long lain 
dormant, were poured forth upon the little hei 
as she was already called ; and captious and determi 
she was, as ever heiress could be; but withal of so loving 
a nature, and so guileless a heart, so confiding, so gene- 
rous, and so playful, and overflowing with mirth and 
mischief, that it would have been impossible to fancy 
any living creature who had felt the sunshine of four- 
teen summers more charming or tormenting. 

“TI wish, dear aunt,” exclaimed Mabel one ing, 
as she sat at her embroidery, the sun shining through 
the open window upon the abundant glories of her 
hair, while her aunt sat, as she always did, opposite to 
her, that she might, when she raised her eyes from off 
the Italian lesson she was conning for her especial 
edification, have the happiness of seeing her without 
an effort ; “I wish, dear aunt, you would send that 
old spinnet out of the room ; it looks so odd by the 
side of my beautiful piano.” 

“ My dear Mabel,” replied her aunt, “I have put as 
much new furniture as you wished into this room, but 
I cannot part with the old” 

* Rubbish,” added Mabel, snapping her worsted 
with the impatience of the movement. 

“ It may be rubbish in your eyes, Mabel, but I have 
told you before that my dear father desired I should 
never part with the furniture of the room he died in.” 

Mabel looked the truth—*that she was not more 
inclined towards the old furniture on that account ;” 
but she did not say so, “Have you got the key of the 
old spinnet, aunt? I should like to hear its tone.” 

“T have never found the key, my dear, though I 
have often looked for it ; I suppose my father lost it. 
I have danced to its music before now to my mother’s 
playing ; but I am sure it has not a tone left.” 

“TI wish you would dance now, dear aunt,” exclaimed 
Mabel, jamping up at the ideas you never told me 
you nce ; I never, somehow, fancied you could 
dance, and I have been obliged 
with two high-backed chairs and my embroidery frame. 
Do, dear aunt ; put by that book, and dance.” It would 
be impossible to fancy a greater contrast than aunt and 
niece. Sarah Bond's erect and 


days, was pinned and pri 
than | possible to a figure which would have been greatly im- 


Se and though unable to read on steadily, her eyes con- if he was accustomed to do so every day; and one | @ 
morning in particular, when he was obliged to do 
with tho these of cing so while the rain poured, he exhibited a letter, sealed 
the altar of their God for sanctuary. Suddenly with huge black seal, to the parish-clerk, saying. 
: father called—and she started as from a dream— | he wished with all his heart Miss Bond had re- 
“Sarah !” mained at the old manor-house up street, instead of 
She hastened to his side; “ Dear father, what do | changing ; and where was the good of taking hers 
want 
Child, the room ie dark ; and you hed so much 
light just now. Allis dark. Where are t But 
it was better, after all, to put out the light ; wilful word to the village a master that Miss Bon 
wanted a post-chaise and four horses instantly, which ’ 
intelligence set not only the inn, but the village in 
Several weeks elapsed before Sarah Bond recovered | Chaise before, to want four —_ to it now, was —_ | 
sufficiently from the shock, ay, and genuine grief, occa- | Wonderful. 
affairs; the hardness and the tyranny she had borne 
abitual, and her own 
efi 
. herself sufficiently to calculate upon her future 
She had no friends ; and the sister to whom, despite 
her father’s cruel words, her heart clung so fondly, 
was far from her, she knew not where. ‘The mourning 
for herself and her servant was ordered from a neigh- 
: bouring shop, with a carelessness as to expense, which 
ae ee say that Sarah was of habits different 
from her father. 
She | 
and as she did not send out cards returning thanks 
for the “ inquiries,” which increased daily, Sarah Bond 
was a very lonely woman; for though some, from . 
understand the sserifice; and when her cheek feded, | 
and her really iful face contracted into the pain- | with his gentle-looking and wealthy daughter, yet her 
ful expression of that pining melancholy which has | reserve and quietness prevented the fulfilment of their 
neither words nor tears—to lull his sympathy, he | wishes. Weeks and months rolled on ; the old house 
girl, she shall have ali I 
ve, 
| 
creeping, sly, keen, persevering, insidious sin, assum- 
ing various forms, to cheat even itself ; for it shames 
to name itself unto itself; a cowardly, darkness-loving 
: sin, never daring to look fair human nature in the : 
face ; full of lean excuses for self-imposed starvation, 
only revelling in the impurity and duskiness of its own 
shut-up heart. At last the F pee ring its knell, 
while it crawls into eternity like a vile serie, leaving 
a slimy track upon the world. 
The inmates of the mansion enclosed in its old 
When Mr Bond first took possession of the manor- . 
der, then, that her shattered nerves trembled as she 
watched the shortening candle, and heard the raving 
of the wind, saw the spectral shadows the broken 
surmounted by a long head and face, round which an 
abundance of gray hair was folded; for by no other term J. 
: can I describe its peculiar dress; her cap plain, but white 
I as snow; and a black silk gown, that had seen its best ; 
XUM 
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proved heavy and abundant dra . Mabel, lithe 


fri 

i 


as it really had nothing else to desire ; her face 

bright laughing eyes sparkled like sunbeams at 
bare notion of making “aunt Sarah” take either the 
a high-backed chair or the embroidery frame in 


uadrille. 

My dear child, I know as little of your quadrilles as 
do of my country dances and reels. No, Mabel; I 
ean neither open the spinnet nor dance quadrilles ; so 
‘ou have been twice refused this morning; a novelty, is 
d the spinnet? Do 
“But why do you not open 

break it open, aunt; I want to see the inside of it so 


“No, Mabel ; ive 


FREES 


“ What ! herself?” exclaimed the pretty Mabel ; “ why 
did not her servants do it ?” . 

“ Because, my dear, she had but one.” 

“But one! I remember when my poor mamma 
none,” sighed Mabel, “ and we were so miserable.” 

“ But not from lack of attendants, I think,” answered 
Sarah Bond. “If they are comforts, they are careful 
ones, and sadly wasteful. We were never so happy as 
‘we were then. Your mother and I used to set the milk, 
and mind the poultry, and make the butter, and culti- 
vate the flower- en, and help to do the house work ; 
and then in the evening we cee | run in the meadows, 
come home laden with wild flowers, and tired as we 
were by alternate work and play, my dear mother would 
play on that old instrument, and my poor father sing, 

we sisters wound up the evening by a merry dance, 
mother and myself ing hard which could keep up 
dance longest. 

Mabel resumed her embroidery without speaking. 
Sarah Bond laid down the book she had been reading, 
and moved restlessly about ; her manner, when either 
thoughtful or excited, ented her features from being 
disturbed ; so her feelings were soothed by wandering 
from place to place, or table to table ; but after a con- 
siderable pause, she said—“I wish you were a little 
older, Mabel ; I wish you to be older, that I might con- 
vince you, dear, that it is in vain to expect happincss 
from the possession of wealth, unless we circulate it, 
nah it a others, _ yet do so prudently and watch- 

y. Yet, my poor dear father would be angry if 
he heard me say that, Mabel.” oa erat 

“ Yes, I know,” interrupted the thoughtless girl, “for 
he was a miser.” 

“Hush, Mabel!” exclaimed her aunt. “How can 
pelle anything so harsh of him from whom we 

it all we have. He was careful, peculiar, very 
peculiar ; but he saved all for me ; and may God judge 
mercifully between him and me, if I cannot in all things 
reasoning and arguing with herself; apologising for 
the human throes in Sort own bosom that led her to act 
8o frequently in direct opposition to her father’s desires ; 
80 that to those who could not understand her motives 
and feelings, she a every day more inconsistent. 
“ It is difficult to judge of motives in any case. I am sure, 
ifhe had only gone abroad into the world, and seen distress 
as I have seen it, he could not have shut his heart against 
his fellow-creatures: but his feelings were hardened 
some, whom he considered types of all, and he 
t himself up ; and seeing no misery, at last believed, 
as many do, whom the world never dreams of calling 
as you called him Mabel—seeing no misery, believed that 
it = existed in the popular whine. I am sure, if 
he seen, he would have relieved it. I always think 
that when I am giving ; it is a great blessing to be able 
to give ; and I would give more, were I not fearful that 
it might injure you.” 

ure ; how?” 

y; my heart is greatly fixed seeing 
you a rich heiress, and, in time, suitably estathished.” 

“You have just been saying how much happier you 
‘were when you were all poor together, and yet you want 
to me rich.” 

“People may be very in erty before 
have known riches ; but it woud, 
I think, be absurd to suppose we could ever be happy 
again in poverty.” 

“T saw,” replied the girl, “two children pass the gate 
this morning while I was gathering flowers—bunches of 
the simple white jessamine you love so much, dear aunt— 
and they asked so hard for bread, that I sent them a 


“Too much,” interrupted Sarah Bond habitually, 
rather than from feeling. “Too much, dear Mabel, to 
give to common é 

“There were two, you know, and they looked wan 
and hungry. About three hours after, I was cantering 
my pony down Swanbrook Lane—the grass there is so 

r every grasshopper that chirps—suddenly I heard a 
child’s voice singing a tune full of mirth, and I went 
softly, softly on ; and there, under a tree, sat one of m 
morning ing believe to sing 

a stick, while the other with bare feet, and her 
very mags fluttered in time to the tune. They looked 
pale and hungry, though a thick crust of bread upon the 
grass proved they were not the latter ; but I never saw 
more joy in well-fed, well-clothed children, for they 

d and then began again. Poverty 


it shows how little will make the poor happy. I am sure, 
if my father had looked at 
home to watch his—his—money, he would have t 
it right to share what he had. It is an unnatural th 
to shut one's self up from the duties of life ; one gets no 
interest for any ot’ outlay to do the heart ‘service ; 
but though those poor children danced their rags in the 
sunshine, and felt not the stones they danced on, yet 
my dear Mabel could not dance with poverty as her com- 
panion—my blessed, blessed child !” 

“I'd rather dance a jig with mirth than a minuet with 
melancholy,” laughed the girl ; “and yet it would take a 
great deal to make me miserable if I were with you, and 
you loved me, my dear aunt. Still, I own I like to be 
rich, so as to have everything I want, and give every- 
body what t want ; and, aunt Sarah, you know very 
well I cannot this rose without the pale floss silk, 
and my maid forgot both that and to order the seed 


“ Mabel’s complai the entrance 
of the servant, who told Miss that Cramp, her 
attorney, wished to see her.” 

“ Show him in,” said Miss Bond. 

“He wishes to see you alone, ma’am.” 
 & His wife is going to die, and he will want you to 
marry him!” exclaimed Mabel, heedless of the servant's 


had | presence. “Do, dear aunt, and let me be bride’s-maid.” 


Sarah Bond changed colour ; and then, while stooping 
to kiss her wayward niece, she called her “a foolish 
child.” 


WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND MONEY. 


THE most important as well as the most minute 
operations of life, are influenced by the modes of as- 
certaining the value of every article of use and con- 
sumption that pertains to civilised existence by its 
weight or dimensions, and of representing that value 
by real or nominal currency. But it would seem that, 
proportionate to its importance, has the subject of 
weights and measures been involved in uncertainty 
and variability from the earliest times. This has 
arisen from the extreme difficulty of obtaining such 
a standard of measurement as shall endure not only 
for the age at which it is made, but for all future 
time. This difficulty is best illustrated by mention- 
ing the various expedients which have been resorted 
to from time to time to set up a standard of measure- 


ment. 

One of the principal o of the Magna Charta 
was to enforce a uniformity of existing weights and 
measures. The words of the clause in the charter 
run thus :—“ One measure of wine shall be through- 
out our realm, and one measure of ale, and one mea- 
sure of corn ; that is to say, the quarter of London ; 
and one breadth of dyed cloth; that is to say, two 
yards within the lists: and it shall be of weights as it 
is of measures.” But in remote parts of England, that 
quarter of London was most likely unknown, as it is 
at the present day; as also the exact length of the 
ancient yard. Indeed, as a standard it was evidently 
useless, because in all subsequent enactments the Win- 
chester bushel was alone declared to be the legal one. 
But of what capacity was the Winchester bushel ? 
Even that was not settled. and determined till the 
time of William III.; so that from the date of the 
Magna Charta till the present time, ten years have 
scarcely ever ela without the enactment of some 
new law, prescribing an alteration of the weights and 
measures used in the kingdom; and every act com- 
plains that the preceding statutes have been ineffec- 
tual. The latest enactment was made no longer ago 
than 1824, and in consequence of its imperfectness and 
the loss of the stand upon which it was founded 
by fire, a commission was afterwards appointed, whose 
elaborate report was presented to parliament in 1541. 

Nothing at first sight appears more easy than for a 
government to make models of measures for length, 
weight, and capacity, and to pronounce that one 
be deemed the true yard, the others the standard 
pound and gallon, and that all the yards, pounds, and 
gallons of the kingdom shall exactly correspond to 
them. But, unfortunately, these Is in process of 
time are lost or quand, and once destroyed, it is 
impossible to replace them; whence arises endless 
confusion. The necessity for standards of occasional 
reference is imperative ; for there is an unfortunate 
propensity inherent in sellers to give short measure if 
they can, and an equal desire in all buyers to get 
over-measure. Thus the pound, 
would possess no definite signification. It t 
fore becomes a matter of positive necessity that some 
standard, not liable to be lost or to vary, should be 
fixed ; and the difficulty seems insurmountable, when 
we consider that everything in this world is under- 
going hourly change, and that there is nothing suffi- 
ciently stationary or equable to serve as a compara- 
tive standard of measure. Henry I. ordered the 
length of his arm to be the criterion of the yard— 
a good enough standard whilst the limb existed to 
be referred to, but utterly useless to succeeding ages. 
The 5lst of Henry III. declares that 32 grains of 
wheat, dry, taken out of the midst of the ear, should 


an ounce, and that this should be the 
“an English penny, called a sterling, round with- 
out clipping.’ urther, that twelve ounces should 
make one pound, and that eight pounds should be 
the weight of a m of wine ; and eight gallons of 
wine should e a London bushel, or the eighth 
a quarter. This mode of derivin 


ht of 


a stan 
corm was thought so well of, that, in 1324, Ed- 


be the standard weight of the twentieth part of | P° 


ward II. instituted the mode of lincar measurement 
still in use, namely, that “three barley-corns, round 
and dry, make an inch, twelve inches a foot, three 
feet a y five and a-half yards a peek, and forty 
rches of length and four of breadth an acre.” The 

y of endeavouring to derive uniform weight and 
measure from such means is obvious enough. Even 
in the days of Henry, it would have been doubt- 
less impossible to procure 32 grains of wheat which 
would weigh exactly the same weight as other 32 
grains of wheat; nor could Edward have procured 
twice three barley-corns which would have covered 
precisely the same length of ground when placed in 
two parallel rows. But if we resorted to and 
barley-corns at the present time for the purpose of 
obtaining the weight of Henry’s pennyweight, or the 
length of Edward’s inch, we should find that improved 
culture, the introduction of-new species of grain, and 
other causes, have so much e! our modern wheat, 
and barley-corns, that we should get unconscionable 
weight and measure. Hence, to designate an existing 
grain of wheat as the 32d part of a pennyweight, or 
an actual barley-corn as the third of an inch, would 
be about as indefinite as if a piece of stick were called 
the third sla apa or a lump of coal the 32d of 
aton. Equally untenable were the early mo of 
measuring by the limbs, such as the foot, the hand, 
the finger, span, the pace ; although these terms 
are still employed where perfect accuracy is not re- 


q 

Seeing the fallacy of instituting comparisons of 
weight with perishable qubstances, the 
scientific men of the present century endeavoured to 
fix a standard by less erring contrivances. The pen- 
dulum vibrating seconds of mean solar timeina vacuum 
of the temperature of 62 degrees, at the level of the 
sea in London, was, in 1840, accurately compared with 
the standard of long measure then in existence. When 
thus adjusted to vibrate sixty times in a minute (by 
means of a sliding weight), the length of the pen- 
dulum was found to be 39-13929 inches ; and by the 
act of parliament founded upon these se it 
was provided, in 1824, that the stan yard should 
contain 36 such inches, or, in the words of the act, 
“that the said yard, hereby declared to be the impe- 
rial standard yard, when compared with a pendulum 
vibrating seconds in the latitude of London, in a 
vacuum at the level of the sea, is in the proportion of 
thirty-six inches to thirty-nine inches, and one thou- 
sand three hundred and ninety-three ten-thousandth 
parts of an inch ; be it therefore enacted and declared 
that, if any time hereafter the said imperial stan 
= shall be lost, or shall be in any manner destroyed, 

efaced, or otherwise injured, it shall and may be 
restored by making, under the direction of the lord 
high treasurer, or the commissioners of his ey 
treasury of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, or any three of them for the time being, 
a new standard yard, bearing the same proportion to 
such pendulum as aforesaid, as the said imperial stan- 
dard ia bears to such pendulum.” The linear mea- 
sure being thus established, the measures of yo ap 
were deduced from it, by determining the number of 
cubical inches of pure water, at a temperature of 62 
degrees, which a gallon should contain; the specific 
gravity of that exact oe of water furnishing a 
standard of weight. Hence it was ordained by this 
act, that ten avoirdupois pounds of such water at 62 

of Fahrenheit should be the standard gallon, 

n this principle, copies and models were pro- 

vided “of the standard yard, standard pound, stan- 
dard gallon, and standard for heaped measure, and of 
such parts and multiples thereof as the lord high 
treasurer, or the commissioners of his majesty’s trea- 
, shall judge expedient to be deposited at the 

pre and other copies sent to the lord mayor 
of London, and to the chief of Edinburgh 
and Dublin.” 

But, unfortunately, perfection is denied to human 
wisdom, even in what are called the exact sciences ; 
and soon after the act came into force, it was discove 
that some certain and many probable sources of error 
had crept into a basis of measurement which an act 
of parliament had pronounced infallible. “ The entire 
effect of these accumulated sources of error was suffi- 
cient to show that the panies rae was erro- 
neous in excess to the extent of 1-500th ane of an 
inch, and probably more ; and it is difficult to point 
out in the history of science an example of a more 
prompt and signal reproof of the presumption of su 
posing that we have arrived in any one case at 
ast stage in the journey, to which the progress of 
knowledge, if steadily and philosophically pursued, is 
perpetually leading us.”* ‘The five-hundredth part of 
an inch is but a trifle in a yard measure; but the 
existence of ever so small a mistake is enough to 
vitiate the most elaborate philosophical experiment, 
and to render it useless for the purpose of settling a 
standard, 

In a few years, the probability contemplated by the 
act of 1824 became a certainty. ‘The standards de- 
sited in the exchequer were lost or irremediably in- 
jJured in the great fire which destroyed the houses of 
grag aud a new commission was appointed in 

838, for the purpose of restoring them. Although 
this was composed of some of the most eminent seien- 
tific men in the country, headed by the astronomer- 
royal, they threw science, after a three years’ investi- 


* Edinburgh Review for February 1843, 


she possessed, 80 
its longings 
| 
which I should not like to do. My poor mother was so | ; 
amps of that cover, and used to dust and polish it with 
r own hands.” 
| 7 
: 
| 
| 
| 
: ‘was no pain to them, at all events. } “| 
. “ My dear,” said Sarah Bond, “ you oa! 
bread was their riches, for it was a superfluity.” 
of bread should be a superfiuity ?” inquired Mabel. 
gate,” observed her aunt, a pause, “and yet ee 
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Parliamentary and to be placed under the 
eustody of proper wardens, in where they can 
r from loss or in , one set of 


them d ted in a glass case, hermeticall 
sealed, in t solid masonry of some great public build. 
ing.” Other proposals are made fo effectual 
sion and preservation of correct copies of these 
standards, and of their multiples and gubmultiples, in 
‘the most important stations of the empire ; one set of 
itinerant standards being reserved for transmission 


legrees. 
Upon this ‘report a new act of parliament will 
btless be framed, and as this will afford the oppor- 
‘tunity of reforming the metrical system of the empire 
‘altogether, too much attention cannot be bestowed on 
‘the suggestions of the commissioners. 
Most of our readers, on looking back to their school 


Doth puzzle me, 

But Practice drives me mad !” 
Now, all this intense botheration (with actual insanity 
for its climax !) is unnecessarily produced by the ano- 
smalous divisions and subdivisions of our standards of 


nd, 

oles it is which constitute those tables of weights, 
measures, and money, so dreaded by the schoolboy. 
Neither of the two fundamental systems of arith- 
metical progression or division are ado in these 

tables ; neither the binary (or adding and 
@ividing by two and its relatives) nor the decimal (sys- 
‘tem of tens), but often several modes of 


ical progression in 
table. Again, in avoirdupois weight, a hundred- 
‘weight is not a hundred, but a hundred and twelve, 
pounds. Three feet, moreover, make a ¥ sey but five 


‘our times ten 


decimals. 
calculation of the value of ny meee of articles, or 
i tion to money, would 


of commer 1 shilling, 10 shillings 1 pound. 
weights and measures on the same plan, as, 1 


dredweight, 10 inches 1 foot, 10 feet 1 yard, &c., 
ordi: calculations would be rendered exceedingly 
easy. us, if an ounce cost 1d., a pound would cost 
Is,, and a hundredweight would cost 100s. or L.10; 
or, reversing the question, if we were asked L.10.per 
‘hundredweight for any article, we should know in 
‘an instant that it was at the rate of 1d. an ounce. 
Tn short, the greater number of arithmetical calcula- 
tions would be accomplished by little more than a 
‘momentary » Without the aid of pen or 
‘pencil.” 


But, on the other hand, were this excellent 
“too heedlessly adopted, great inconvenience would en- 
‘sue in trade ; because, in eS the names of quan- 
tities, there is great risk in altering their relative 
values. To obviate this as much as possible, the com- 
missioners recommend that the primary units or 
standards (the pound, gallon, yard, and sovereign) 
should remain precisely as at present ; but that 
their multiples and divisors should be a series of tens. 
They propose to substitute for the existing ton of 
2240 pounds, a weight of 1000 pounds, to be called a 
millene ; a centner of 100 pounds, to replace the hun- 
drédweight of 112 pounds ; the imperial stone to be 
10pounds. The primary unit or pound will then be 
divided into be called cents, and thou- 
sandths, to be named millets, which will equal seven of 
the grains now in use. 

A revision of the coinage must necessarily be the 
basis of such changes, inasmuch as money forms, di- 
rectly or indirectly, the foundation of every trans- 
setion of trade and commerce, and is an essential 


‘*'Report of the Commissioners appointed to consider the 
to be taken for the restoration of the standards of weight 
Measure, presented in 1841. 
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element in all the they require. 
The alterations for purpose, which are recom- 


mended in the are as follow. The pound or | i 
sov is'to be kept as it is, and to be the primary 
unit of our ; its decimal submultiples would 


called a victorine, or any 0' name. 

2. A silver, copper, or mixed coin, of the value of 
23d., to be called a cent. 

3..A copper coin of the value of ,%{f;, or 94.0f a 
farthing, to be called a millet. 

The half-sovereign and the crown would continue 
to circulate as the binary submulti of the sove- 
reign ; the half-crown, the next in that series, 
being withdrawn as unn , in consequence of 
approaching so nearly in value to the victorine. The 
shilling would remain as the half of the victorine, the 
sixpence being withdrawn, as indicating by its name 
a multiple of an inferior coin, the use of which is abo- 
lished ; but its trivial use might be advantageously 
supplied by a silver coin of two cents, which a 
die vagal or groat. The penny and the 
thing would approximate sufficiently in value to the 
demicent and millet, to be allowed to circulate as 
their provisional until they re- 

by a new coinage. a change would pro- 
bably a@ more ready acceptance with all 
classes, in consequence of its adoption being, in the 
first instance, somewhat advantageous to the poor. 

Though the —— measures of length and capa- 
city present a series of submultiples of the most irre- 

kind, yet they are so intimately connected with 
some of the most important records of our knowledge 
and experience, that it would be most difficult to 
abolish them. The report, therefore, proposes no im- 
mediate change in either. In this the commissioners 
have, there can be no doubt, acted wisely. All swee 
ing changes must be gradual to be useful ; and, should 
the alterations the report suggests in money and 
weights be carried into effect, the public, appreciating 
the ready facilities these will cause in account-keep- 
ing, will in time adopt the decimal system in every 
transaction : indeed, in land measure, surveyors have 
long partially practised it. The “chain” (or twenty- 
two yards) was introduced by Gunter, an eminent 
surveyor, and is centesimally divided into “links,” 
with a view to secure the advan of the decimal 
scale in the computation required in the measure- 
ment of land; and it is remarkable, that this soli- 
tary example of the use of the decimal scale, which 
an individual proposed from a sense of its practical 
convenience, has continued for more than a centu 
to be exclusively used for this purpose: the field-boo 
of the surveyor is comamamel and reduced in con- 
formity with it, and its decimal results are subse- 
quently converted into roods and perches, one of the 
most incommodious of our scales of subordinate units. 

Such is a sum of the recommendations proposed 
in the Report of 1841. They are neither so sweep- 
ing as to unsettle the existing a of trade, nor so 
slight as to be comparatively ineffectual. We trust, 
therefore, that they will be adopted ; and that a first 
step will soon be taken to simplify our present irra- 
tional mode of computation: so that we may look 
forward to its total supercession for the simple and 
rational system of decimals. 


RUSTIC GAMES OF OLD TIMES. 
IN-DOOR GAMES. 
Ovt-poor games are the best, for they give that grand 
requisite for health, exercise in the open air. But the 
time comes when days shorten, and the evenings 
become cool, and the seat by the fire-side is found 
extremely attractive, and then amusements must be 


had within doors or not at all. Now, men and women | the 


spend much of their spare time in the evenings in 
reading ; but it is not yet very long since books were in 
the hands of few, and could not have been obtained 
by many, and when family parties, joined perhaps by 
some of their neighbours, were fain to endeavour to en- 
tertain each other, in parlour or kitchen, by such little 
sports as had been handed down to them from their 
ancestors, including Hunt the Slipper, Blind Man’s 
Buff, Forfeits, &c., usually much more merry than 
elegant, but extremely passable with simple minds for 
all that. Goldsmith represents the Wakefield family 
as entering into these amusements at worthy neighbour 
Flamborough’s ; and certainly it is not possible to think 
of such hearty social scenes, without having a sort of 
suspicion that the present times are not improved in 
all respects. We may wish at least that we had restored 
to us a little of the blithesome good humour which 
seems to have been manifested in the daily life of our 
ancestors, and of which, perhaps, they had all the 
greater store, that they had but a comparatively 
ee ee of life” allotted to 
We can ne a simple-hearted of 
closed shutters, a blazing fire, old people sitting com- 
fortably in the most honoured seats, and young ones 
sitting yee ee or three neighbouring families 


being all rection ir mutual good 


—till, after con 


other, the person in the middle watches them with 
the eagerness of a cat watching a mouse. The object 
of the former is to make a general shift of position, a 
corner man moving into the centre between the cor- 
ners, and the man placed there moving on to the next 
corner, and so on with the rest ; and to do all this. so 
simultaneously and so quickly, that the central indi- 
vidual shall not be able to spring into one of their posi- 
tions while it is vacant. Of. course all sorts of plans 
are tried for beguiling the attention of the man in the 
middle, and giving a signal for a general start before 
he is aware ; and the disappointments he meets with 
in this way set up the heartiest merriment among the 
old folk. At length he eontrives to get into a vacant 
place, and the man who was last in it is obliged to take 
up his late situation. He is a somewhat inert fellow, 
and is baffled in all his efforts to get into a vacant post, 
until, the rest having effected a complete revolution 
of the room, he is condemned ina forfeit. 
When this game has served its time, and begins to 
w dull, they resolve to take to Change Seats, the 
ing’s Come! though that has but a small element of 
novelty in it. In this case, they all seat themselves 
in a circle, while the man on w the last word of 
the rhyme has fallen stations himself in the middle. 
The object of the sitters isto make a similar move on- 
ward, each to his next neighbour’s seat, without allow- 
ing the standing party to get into one while vacant ; 
but the move must, be made at a signal from the party 
in the centre, who, keeping his station, repeats the 
words Foon, « seats, —— seats,” until he thinks 
proper, when he abruptly adds “the king’s come !” at 
which they must start. Unless they are all 
alert, he is pretty sure to get into a vacant seat, 
the ee have been there takes his place. 
All this is d ully funny, and it is more so when 
the standing man gives them a disappointment by 
saying “the king’s not come !” at which they ought to 
have kept their seats, and when, in the doubt of the 
moment, he is ie A to get into a vacant station. 
It is evident that this game is designed as a burlesque 
of the scramble for places and honours which usually 
takes place on a change of government; and we are 
not surprised at Scott. making allusion to it with.re- 
to such an event in Rob Roy. 
* thi guage is us for you to to any o 
and especially to me ; but I presume'you mir tbo 4 
self a privileged person. Please to draw off your party 
towards Gartartan ; I shall myself see the prisoner 
escorted to Duchray, and send you orders to-morrow. 
You will please grant no leave of absence to any of 
ere’s auld orderi d counter-ordering,’ mut- 
tered Galbraith between his teeth. ‘But patience ! 
eee! we may ae day play at Change the 


— A slipper is passed round below their raised 
from one to another, but in as stealthy a manner 
as possible, with the view of eluding the notice of the 
person in the centre, whose object itis to fix u 

some party who has it in hand, and cause that indivi- 
dual to take his place. At convenient opportunities, 
when his back is turned, it is 
good fun to give him a slap with the slipper, and in- 
stantly send it again on its revolutions. We may all 
recollect the shame of Olivia Primrose, on being found 
at Neighbour Flamborough’s all blowsed and rumpled 
by this exercise, on the unexpected entrance of the 
fine ladies from London, when the honest vicar’s family 
had so inopportunely allowed themselves to be happy. 

a had its half-hour, some one makes 

to es ot Cockles, which some of the elders think 
rather a boisterous sport ; but all being in uncommonly 
good humour, oe ot length consent to it. One, 
chosen as before, lays down his or her head in the 
lap of another, and there awaits the slaps bestowed 
with handkerchiefs, slippers, or any other like un- 
harming article, by the rest in succession. Until he 
ean pitch on the name of an individual who has struck 
him, he remains in this situation ; but when he suc- 


ceeds in naming one aright, that takes his 
p'see, and he becomes one of the slappers. ‘To this 
svort Gay makes the following — 


As at Hot Cockles once I laid me down, 
And felt the weighty hand of many a clown, 
Buxoma gave a gentle tap, and I 


Quick rose, and read soft mischief in her eye. 


02 
completely overboard. They saw, that from the 
fie stl defective state of pilowphial knowledge, man of the corps suggests that the youngsters ma 
i they choose, clear the room foragame. “ W 
and the mechanical arts, it be -impossible to » D ‘ 
establish rable standard ; therefore re- hat shallit be?’ ery ten voices at once. Ten different 1 
sorted to the most obvious and primitive course, and are met in a breath ; but only one can be 
‘Sour ond ‘four standard = 
Seeidapels pounds, shall be arbitrarily constructed uss in the Corner, with the intention of trying others 
from certain standards still in existence, “to be called | afterwards, as inclination may guide. The party being 
ranked up, one — an unmeaning thyme, such as 
that quoted in the former paper, touching one at 
every word until the last, who, when he was touched at 
that word, is condemned to take the post of difficulty. 
Puss in the Corner is a very simple affair, though 
not ineapable of producing some merriment. ‘This 
youngster stations himself in the middle of the room, 
and one goes to each corner, and another to each cen- 
tral place between the corners. The parties round the 
room keep up an anxious communication with each 
m colony'to colony, but returning periodically to | 
Bnugland for the purpose of re-verification. The com- 
Miissioners have proposed no change in the ——- 
Standard of capacity, that is to say, the gallon is still | 
‘to contain ten pounds of pure water at a temperature | 
; @ays, will doubtless find that their most painful re- 
eelateoonees are connected with the arithmetic class. | 
‘Wm the chorus— 
“Multiplication 
Is vexation, 
Division is as bad ; 
The Rule of Three | 
weight, measure, and coin. The standards, or primary 
anits, are the sovereign, the yard, the avoirdupois 
farthings make one penny, twelve pence one shilling, 
and twenty shillings one pound or sovereign. Thus 
poles constitute a furlong; and the present exist- 
ence of this inextricable confusion and complexity is 
the more astonishing, when we reflect that the whole 
; of it may be swept away by the simple system of 
constructed on a principle of decimals, or advanc- 
ing by tens—as, for example, 10 farthings 1 penny, 
0| 
Ounces 1 pound, 10 pounds l stone, 10 stones | hun- | 
| © 
ground in a circle, looking towards the centre, 
- where stands an individual chosen as in the former 
WIiIRA 
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in the Middle is a: more boisterous kind. of Hot 


Seriblerus, “was certainly not our Hot Cockle, for 
that was by pinching, not by striking; though there 
are good authors who affirm the Rathapygismus to be 
yet near the modern Hot Cockles. My son Martin 
may use either of them indi ¥ 

e may su our party now to proceed 
Bhind Man’s which, we presume 
needs no description, as it is 


an old missal a picture of a group thus p 
Hoodman Blind. In 
was em instead of 
under 
faces. 
As once I play’d at Blind Man's Buff, it hapt,, 
About my eyes the towel thick was wrapt ; 


I miss’d the swains, and seized on Blowzelind— 
True speaks that ancient proverb, Love is blind. 


the 


vation of all that is romantic in the life of 


Germans call it 


this stirring 
Kraekis Blinda. 
Adolphus, at the very time that he proved the 

of the house of Austria, and when he was in the mi 
of his triumphs, used in 


plsyi at Blind Man’s 

pour une galanterie admirable [‘ It 
pleasant 

ancient Greeks, who it Myia Chalki. 


with his colonels. 


The evening concludes with Forfeits, which, how- 
ever, we shall describe according to a peetical form of 
the game which obtains, or once obtained, in Scotland, 
under the name of The Wads—wads, as before-men- 


i ledges. A of lads and lasses 
bette lads on one side 


and the lasses on the other, one of the 
to ehant— 


Oh, it’s hame, and it’s hame, and it’s hame, hame, hame, 
I think this night I maun gae hame. 
One of the opposite party then says— 
Ye had better light, and bide a’ night, 
And I'll choose you a bonnie ane. 


The first party again speaks— 
Oh, wha will ye choose, an I wi’ you bide? 
Answer— 


The fairest and rarest in a’ the country side. 


At the same time ing an unmarried female 
presenting by 


name. If the choice give 


T'll set her up on the bonnie pear-tree, 
Tt’s straught and tall, and sae is she; 
i wad wauk a’ night her love to be. 


If the choice do not give satisfaction, from the age of 


the party— 
Tl set her up i’ the bank dyke, 
She'll be rotten ere I be ripe ; 
The corbies her auld banes wadna pyke. 
If from supposed want of temper— 
YU set her up on the high crab-tree ; 
It’s sour and dour, and sae is she ; 
She may gang to the mools unkissed by me. 
A civil mode of deelining is to say— 
She’s for another, and no for me ; 
I thank you for your courtesy. 


The same ritual is of course gone through with respect 


as the following are used :— 
Tl put him on a riddle, and blaw him ower the sea, 
Wha'll buy [Johny Paterson] for me ? 
T'll put him on my big lum head, 
And blaw him up wi’ powther and lead. 


Or, when the proposed party is agreeable— 


I'll set him on my table head, 
And feed him up wi’ milk and bread. 


ment is greatest. ‘I 
the four corners of the room, is 


the 

ies from 
ing at 

’s time, a cloth, as now, 
extinct article of attire 

it was not thought good to carry two 


ce, it is called Clique-musset (cliquer, to wink, 
, hidden), and Colin Maillard, equivalent to 
buffoon. The ind-K uhe, 
is, Blind Cow; and the Swedes Blind Boe, or 

Even in remote and wintry I[eeland 
pastime is known, the name being there 
It is related that the great Gustavus 


narrator of the anecdote adds, Cela passoit 
for a very 
was a favourite with the 


‘ he duty of kissing some 


means of redeeming one’s wads. Often for this purpose 
a lad has to kiss wer Op he formerly. rejected. 
And when the person ordered to kiss the four corners 
she was pretty sure to 
find those corners before her 
many lads eager to intereept the salute. — ' 
Another form of this game, practised in Dumfries- 
shire fifty years ago, and perhaps still, was more comic. 
The party are first fitted with some ridiculous 
name, not very easy to be remembered, such as Swatter- 
in-the-Sweet-Milk, Butter-Milk-and-Brose, the Grey Gled 
o’ Glenwhargan Craig, &e. Then all being seated, one 
comes up, repeating the rhymes— 
I never stealt Rob’s dog, nor never intend to do, 
But weel I ken wha stealt him, and dern’d him in a cleugh, 
And pykit his banes bare, bare, bare eneugh ! 

Wha but—wha but—— 


The object is to burst out suddenly with one of the 
fictitious names, and thus take the party boosting it by 
surprise. If the individual mentioned, not immediately 
recollecting the name he bore, failed, on the instant, to 
say “No me,” by way of denying the accusation 
respecting the dog, he was subjected to a forfeit ; and 
this equally happened if he cried “ No me,” when it 
was the name of another which was mentioned. 
The forfeits were Gapensl of es in the former case. 

We find, from Mr Carleton’s Traits and Stories of the 
Irish Peasantry, that the Fire-side Amusements of that 
people are partly like those of our own island, and 
partly different; some different only in the mode, 
others in their whole conception. The passage in which 
Mr Carleton represents one of his characters describing 
these amusements, as practised at wakes, possesses cha- 
racteristie humour, and is so pat to the present occa- 
sion, that we take leave to extract it. 


“ Hot Loof-—Two young men out of each parish go out 
upon the flure ; oneof themstands up, then bends himself, 
sir, at a half bend, placing his left hand behindon the back 
part of his ham, keeping it there to receive what it’s to’ 

t. Well, there he stands, and the other coming behind 
fim, places his left foot out before him, doubles up the 
cuff of his coat, to give his hand and wrist freedom ; he 
then rises his right arm, coming down with the heel of 
his hand upon the other fellow’s palm, under him with 
full force. By jing, you might as well a stroke of a 
sledge as a blow from one of them able, hard-working 
fellows, with hands upon them like lime-stone. When the 
fellow that’s down gets it hot and heavy, the man that 
struck him stands bent in his place, and some friend of 
the other comes down upon him, and pays him for what 
the other fellow got. 

Sitting Brogue.—This is played by a ring of them, sittin 
down upon the bare ground, keeping their knees up. A 
shoemaker’s leathern apron is then got, or a good stout 
brogue, and sent round under their knees. In the mane 
time, one stands in the middle ; and after the ne is 
sent round, he is to catch it as soon as he can. ile 
he stands there, of course his back must be to some one, 
and accordingly those that are behind him thump him 
right and left with the brogue, while he, all the time, is 
striving to catch it. Whoever he catches this brogue 
with, must stand up in his place, while hesits down where 
the other had been, and then the play goes on as before. 

There’s another play called the Standing Brogue—where 
one man gets a brogue of the same kind, and another 
stands up facing him with his hand locked together, 
forming an arch turned upside down. The man that 
houlds the brogue then strikes him with it betune the 
hands ; and even the smartest fellow receives several 

Its before he is able to close his hand and catch it; 

t when he di he b brog , and the man 
who held the brogue stands for him, until he catches 
it. The same thing is gone through, from one to another, 
on each side, until it is over. 

The next is Frimsy Framsy, and is played in this 
manner :—A chair or stool is placed in the middle of 
the flure, and the man who manages the play sits down 
upon, and calls his sweetheart, or the prettiest girl in 
t She accordingly comes forward, and must 
He then rises up, and she sits down. 
now,’ says he, ‘fair maid—Frimsy framsy, 
fancy ? She then calls them she likes best, and 
the young man she calls comes over and kisses her, he 
then takes her place, and calls another girk—and so on, 
smacking away for a couple of hours. 

The next is Marrying. A bouchal puts an ould dark 
coat on him, and if he can borrow a wig from any of the 
ould men in the wake-house, why, well and good, he’s 
the liker his work. This is the priest. He takes and 
drives all the young men out of the house, and shuts the 
door upon them, so that they can’t get in till he lets them. 
He then ra the girls all beside one another, and 

ing to the first, makes her name him she wishes to be 

er husband ; this she does, of course, and the priest 
lugs him in, shutting the door upon the rest. He then 
pronounces this sarvice, when the husband 
smacks her first, and then the priest: —‘ Amoamas, avour- 
neen—in nomine gomine, betwuxt and between—for hoc 
erat in votis—omnia vincit <a the 
lasses—‘ Quid,’ says Cleopatra ; ‘Shid,’ says Antony— 
ragibus et clatibus solemus sta windous—Alneas 
poque Dido poque Roymachree—hum not fiem viat—lag 
rag, merry kerry, Parawig and hat-band—hoc manifes- 
tibus omnium. Vinculum trinculum ; and now you're 
married. Amen!’ Well, these two are married, and he 
‘places his wife upon his knee, for fraid of taking up too 
much room, ve. The priest then goes to the 
next, and es Creams her husband ; this is complied 
with, and he is brought in after the same manner ; but 
no one else till they're called ; he is then married, and 
kisses his wife, and the priest kisses her after him, and 
so they're ail married. 

But eae ee that don’t chance to be called 
at all, t - they cut—slipping into some dark 
corner, to avoid the mebbing they get from the priest 


sing @ song—man 
parang cant sing, or get some one to do i 
t 
for any one that’s not able to give a verse. 


same way, singing the same words, 
hat on some young man, who gets. up and 


i 


worced. But the priest himself 


The next play is in the milintary line. The man 


| 


And follow the lad with the white cockade ?” 


and puts it on 

the head of i 

her arm round him, and then they both go about ” 
pu 


the inl 


She then 


with them, singing as before. He next puts it 
girl he loves best, who, after singing and going round 
the same manner, puts it on another; an on 
sweetheart ; and so on. This is called the White Cockade, 
When it’s all over, that is, when every yo man has 
emery upon the girl that he wishes to be sweet- 

they sit down, and sing songs, and coort, as they 
did at the marrying. 


the girls a pock: 
The forfeit is held over them, and each of ; 
in turn. They are then compelled to command t 
person that owns that forfeit to sing a song, to kiss such 
and such a girl, or to carry some ould man, with his 
legs about their neck, three times round the house, and 
this last is always t fun. Or maybe some young 
upsetting fellow will be sent to kiss some toothless 
ould woman, just to ish him ; or, if a young w 
a have to kiss some ould, 


Carleton to mention some other in-door games, 
as the Priest of the Parish, the Painter, &e., all 
pleasant when enacted with spirit on the cottage floor, 


LUCRETIA AND MARGARET DAVIDSON, THE. 
POET CHILDREN OF PLATTSBURGH.* 


MARGARET, 


On the death of her sister Margaret David-. 
son was only two years old, and at the age of eleven. 
she is introduced by her biographer to the reader.. 
Washington Irving relates, that, in 1833, he had an 
interview with Mrs Davidson on the subject of a new 
edition of her late daughter Lucretia’s works. While 
conversing with her, he continues, “I observed a young 
girl, apparently not more than eleven years of age, 
moving quietly about her ; occasionally arranging a . 
pillow, and at the same time listening earnestly to our 
conversation. ‘There was an intellectual beauty about . 
this child that struck me; and that was heightened 
by a blushing diffidence when Mrs Davidson presented 
her to me as her daughter Margaret. Shortly after- 
wards, on her leaving the room, her mother, seeing 
that she had atti my attention, spoke of her as 
having evinced the same early poetical talent that had 
distinguished her sister, and, as evidence, showed me 
several copies of verses remarkable for such a child. 
On further inquiry, I found that she had very nearly 
the same moral and physical constitution, and was 
prone to the same feverish excitement of the mind 
and kindling of the ay meee that had acted so 
yea on the ile frame of her sister Lucretia. 
cautioned the mother, therefore, against fostering 
her poetic vein, and advised such studies and pursuits 
as would tend to strengthen her judgment, calm and 
the sensibilities, and en that co 
sense which is the only safe foundation for all in’ 
lectual superstructure.” With a full conviction of 
the this advice, Mrs had too 
much to contend against to carry it fully into effect, 
from the additional excitement produced in the 
mind of this sensitive little being by the example 
of her sister, and the intense enthusiasm she evinced 
concerning her. Besides this, from the first dawn- 
ings of childhood, it was evident that Margaret. 
Davidson possessed a strong intellect : her ideas and: 
ye were not like those of other children, 
and often startled her friends by their precocity. 
Hence, it was judiciously thought dangerous to 
her to read at too early an age; but once able to do 
80, reading absorbed every spare moment. 

Besides the faculty iting poetry, which she 
developed at six years of age, this second i 
in the Davidson family possessed the curious 
amusing ability of extempore story-telling. She was 
able to carry on a narrative for hours together, pre- 
serving all the time a due individuality among the 
characters, and a proper degree of probability in the 
incidents. “This early gift caused her to be sought 
by some of the neighbours, who would lead her un- 
consciously into an exertion of her powers. Nothing 
was done by her from vanity or a disposition to ‘ show 
off” but she would become excited by their attention, 
and the pleasure they seemed to derive from her 
narration. When thus excited, a whole evening would 
be occupied by one of her stories ; and when the ser- 


* I. Poetical Remains of Lucretia Davidson. 
arranged by her Mother; with a biography by 
Tilt and Bogue, London. 

IL. Life and Poetical 


, collected and 
Miss Sedgwick. 
‘Remains of Margaret M. Bavidson, by 


Washington Irving. Id. 


| 
1 
and the others. When they're all united, 
Coe the central person being there buffeted sitting, 
the rest standing until he can catch one of them. 
This is almost exactly the game which the ancient . 
which Arbuthnot represents his crazed scholar al- 
luding, when he was considering what pastimes he > 
round his hat, as you would tie a piece of ; he 
* Will you list and come with me, fair maid? 
Will you list and come with me, fair maid? 
Will you list and come with me, fair maid? 
many respectable quarters, not to speak of its having | ma roun 
obtained a canvass immortality from Wilkie. But ; 
the history of this simple pastime is curious. It seems 
to be universal both as to place and time. In Eng- 
land, where it was called Hoodman Blind, or Hobman : 
Blind, it was played in the middle ages in a manner {. 
which seems to have suggested the name ; one person ; 
having his h : 
took theirs an After this comes the Weds or Forfeis, or what t 
eall putting round the button. Every one gives in a 
forfeit—-the boys a neck-handkerchief or a penknife, and 
| 
In Scotland, —— bore the various names of 
Billy Blind, J Blind-man, and Blind — 
which last might have some reference to the simp 
old minstrel to whom we are indebted for the preser- 
VV allace. 
In F 
and 
Colin 
Bling 
| 
ge | 
dst | 
A refusal must be atoned for by a wad. A piece of 
, money, a knife, or 4 little thing which the owner 
prizes, will serve. hen a sufficient number of per- | <tssiuissssintneusihastntnenipeennpsineistinliheesreensieninsnnessssishineiaidliessiiiiadie 7 
sons have given wads, the business of redeeming them 
is commenced, an 
| | 
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lattsburgh 
in the course of a journey from. Quebec to New 


sister, Margaret Davidson possessxd a 
talent for drawing ; and on one occasion, when her 
mother was so dangerously ill as to preclude all hope 
of » “one of the most touching sights was to 
see this affectionate and sensitive child tasking herself 
to achieve a likeness of her mother, that it might 
her as a memento. ‘ How often would 


, and h 


but a long time 
usual 


shoot, 


of in the meanti 
strength and stature; she still looked fragile and 
delicate, but she was always cheerful and buoyant. 


To relieve the monotony of her life, which had been 
k chamber, and to preserve 
spirits fresh and elastic, little excursions were 
devised for her about the country, to a Bay, 
St John’s, pg pe in, &c. The following 
lines, addressed to mother on one of these occa- 
sional separations, will serve as a specimen of her 
ear of her age, and of 

the affectionate current of her feelings :— 
May angels watch thy couch of wo 


And joys unceasing round thee flow! 


May the Almighty Father spread 
His sheltering wings above thy head! 


to New York, the youn 
herself for a private then 
‘our or five 


she replied, 

” *But how is this? Do you make 

and then write the play to suit 

ied she gaily, ‘the | 
of t ration ; it wi 

renee? ‘And, in fact, in two days 


= 


incident to furnish 
a drama of five times its size. 
the wintry winds of Lake 
her constitution, removed 


was thus uired knowledge rapidly. 
showed a great aptitude for 
and made some progress in French and Latin. t 


amidst all this, the family enemy made its dreaded 
appearance. She was frequently attacked with symp- 
toms which too surely foretokened pulmonary con- 
sumption. “After a confinement of two months, 
however, she regained her usual, though at all times 


she had just entered upon the eleventh year of her 
, intelligence arrived of the death her sister, 
T——, who had been resident in Canada. The 


‘and shall again be happy!’ 


having a sister to love and cherish }}or :-— 


ON THE DEATH OF MY SISTER ANN. ELIZA. 


While weeping o’er my sister’s tomb, 
And heaving many a heartfelt sigh, 
And while in youth's bewitching bloom, 
I thought not that thou too couldst 


When gazing on that little mound 
Spread o’er with turf, and flowers, ang 
I thought not that thy little form 
Could be as and cold. 
When her light airy form was lost 
To fond affection's eye, 
I thought 
1 though 


—< and of the consolation she wipes felt in 


weeping 

not we should mourn for 
t not that thou too couldst dis 
Yes, sparkling gem ! when thou wert hd » 

From death’s encircling mantle free, 
Our mourning parents wiped each tear, 

And cried, ‘ Why weep? we still have\:hee.’ 
Each tender thought on thee they turn‘ 

Each hope of joy to thee was given, 
And, dwelling on each matchless 

They half forgot the saint in heaven. 
But thou art gone, for ever gone, 

Sweet wanderer in a world of wo! 
Now, unrestrain’d our grief must pour ; 


Uncheck’d our mourning tears must 


The disease gradually developed its¢lf, in spite of 
every expedient, such as chan scene and climate, 
which it was possible to p 2+ al triéd in vain. At 

h it became absolutely im ive that she should 
be forbidden the excitement of poetical composition ; 
and for six months she scarcely touched a pen; but 
during that period she was restless and unhappy. At 
length, unable to resist the temptation of writing, 
she exclaimed one day, while seated by her mother, 
“* Mamma, I must write! I can hold out no longer ! 
I will return to my pen, my pencil, and my books, 
I pressed her to my 
bosom, and cautioned her to remember she was feeble. 
* Mother,’ exclaimed she, ‘I am well! I wish you 
were only as well as I am!’ The heart of the 
mother was not proof agai : indeed, 
she had almost as much need of self-denial on this 
carly of her talons. wes 
ear! min t. was 
left to her own impulses.” 

After this, confinement to a house so contrived as 


But the hopes thus raised were of short duration. 
The atmosphere of egy winter produced a 
visible alteration for worse, and Margaret David- 
son felt a presentiment that her end was drawing 
near, but this anticipation preduced no one er 
The closing scene is thus described by Mrs David- 
son, whom a friend was assisting in the duties of 
nursing, and who, during a temporary absence, 
hastily summoned her to her daughter's bed-side. “ I 
stepped to the fire, and threw on a wrapper, when 
Margaret stretched out both her and 
claimed, ‘ Mother, take me in your I 
her, and seating myself on the m 
round her waist ; her head dropped upon my 
and her expressive eyes were raised to 
look I never shall forget ; it said, ‘ Tell 
is this death?’ I answered the aj 

ken. I laid my hand on her white 

w had gathered there. I spoke, ‘ Yes, 
it is almost finished.’ She gave one more 
or three short Sapesing, Seen, and all was 
Her spirit was with its ; nota 


The genius of i 
of her sister, in ing her into subjects of active 
rather than passive life. dramatic 
cast ; her talents and bent for narrative making 
this difference between her own and her si 8 genius. 


enough of | ginal 


presents to young persons. 


THE BURNING OF A RUSSIAN THEATRE. 


Tue wooden theatres of the Katscheli are some of them 
among them for 


scenes, owing to a represen 

minations. At first, the persons behind the scenes said 
nothing to the public, conceiving that the flames would 
soon be extinguished ; and when these gained the upper 
hand, the spectators clapped the illumination as par- 
ticularly splendid. All at once the Bajazzo rushed u 
the stage with a look of consternation, and cried “ We 
are on fire ! we are on fire! save your lives who can.” The 
audience hed aloud at what they considered as the 
admirably fe: 


have been heard the obstreperous 


was dearest to t! all rushed towards the outlets. 
These were too few for the magnitude of the theatre, and 
it was very slowly that the foremost made way for those 
behind them. So much the more rapidly did the flames 
communicate to the resinous fir ; and quickly 
advancing from scene to scene, they soon penetrated into 


ple run hastily into such a 
booth. If it takes fire, what then? Why, they run out 
again as hastily.” It was not till the result was known, 
that the public felt the real horror of the catastrophe. 
Meanwhile, those within, densely jammed together, as 
moments fraught with more anguish than usually to 
the lot of man for years; and in vain the rear most 
wildly shouted, “ Forward! forward!” to those in front. 
Imagination ventures not to picture the scenes of agony 
and despair which must have followed in rapid succession 
among t thousands of human beings struggling with 
suffocation and the most cruel of deaths. The police 
would not at first suffer private individuals to render 
assistance, that they might keep the conduct of the 
business to themselves. tradesman, nevertheless, con- 
trived with a spade te break down a board on one side of 
the theatre, and to drag sixty half-suffocated persons out 
of this harlequin’s hell through the aperture, with immi- 
nent peril of his own life. The emperor Nicholas rewarded 
the worthy man with an order, and, as he was poor, with 
a pension of 2000 rubles. Meanwhile, the people in the 
streets, as it may be su me ually aware 
that the matter was no joke. The 1 tidings soon 
8) through the city that Lehmann’s theatre was on 
, and that thousands of persons in it were likely to 
perish. It is impossible to ive the consternation 
and despair that seized all Petersburg. There was not 
a family one or more of whose mem might not be 
among the wretched sufferers. When the emperor, on 
the first news of the fire, hastened from the Winter 
Palace to the , women ran up to him, and cried, “ Sir, 
save, save ! y son is among t !—And my husband 
is there!—My brother is not out yet!” “Children,” 
replied the emperor, “I will save all I can.” When the 
fire was over, when the flames and life were extinct, and 
all who were within lay in a burned and charred heap, 
the melancholy business of removing the dead was com- 
menced. . The sight is said to have been beyond all idea 
harrowing and a: lling, when, on clearing away the tim- 
bers which had fallen in, the mass of bodies was gra- 
dually discovered. The number of the victims was sub- 
sequently stated officially to be 300 ; but a person told 
me that he counted with his own eyes 50 carts, each of 
which contained from 10 to 15 bedies. People, who pre- 
tended to know from good authority, represented the 
number as so large, that I dare not repeat it, lest others 
might think the amount too improbable.—Kohl’s Russia. 


FEATS OF STRENGTH. 


The extraordinary feats of human strength 
and endurance are related in the New York Courier and 


. | Inquirer, to have been exhibited at the Bowery Theatre. 


It was announced in the bills that M. Paul was to resist 
the power of two of the strongest horses to be found in 
New York, for a wager of a thousand dollars. The animals 
selected to pull him were a of -sized 
Pennsylvania-bred horses, which are in the daily habit 
an enormous truck. Paul, after firing a cannon weighing 
400 pounds from his shoulders, and ding the fire- 
man’s ro a to the flies, by means of his 
hands e, and performing other Herculean feats, 
placed himself horizontally upon a strong oak ladder, in 
order to make the grand effort. The horses were led on 
by their regular driver, and harnessed to a rope fastened 
to Paul’s feet. To this rope were attached three broad 
ribbons or girths, one of which was drawn tightly over 
his loins, and the others over his shoulders. e brace 
afforded by his feet against the step of the ladder, the 
power of the girths, and his hold with both hands upon 
the upper part of the ladder, constituted his only resist- 
ance to the immense power he had to contend 

Paul’s body, when thus disposed, resembled that of a 
malefactor upon the rack, preparatory to being torn to 
pieces. When the co) horses were brought upon 


the stage, and attached to the feet of the in id per- 
former, a sensation of horror seemed to © every 
part of the house. The word was given—the harness 


straightened—the ladder creaked and strained—the two 
ropes by which one end of it was secured to the 

stretched and threatened to break: the horses, aided by 
a platform upon the stage, with cleets to brace their feet, 
strained every muscle and vein ; the well-known voice of 
the driver—the lash repeated again and again — all failed 
to force the enduring champion from his hold. The 
shouts of the audience, and the withdrawal of the 
horses, proclaimed his triumph! M. Paul attained his 
eighteenth year in March last.— Medical Times. 


Lonpon: Published, with permission of the proprietors by 


of the Bajazzo. As nobody could | w, g, Onn, Paternoster Row. 
acclamations, Printed by Bradbury and Evans, Whitefriars, 


i 
vant came to take her home, she would observe, in | the director of the theatre ordered the curtain at the 
eee nee ae weary to be back of the stage to be drawn up, that one might 
be aware of the imminence of the danger. Thick smoke 
In 1830, an English gentleman, who had been and flames poured towards the body of the house. 
strongly interested by perusing the biography and Laughter was suddenly turned into pallid fear, and 
shrieks of horror burst from the bosom of thousands, who 
but now had been convulsed with mirth. Grasping what ; 
i contracted, though only seven years of age, a strong —_, 
| friendship for this gentleman, and with her mother 
wih ber frend, che reccived 
at witl : : a letter, e y of the theatre, still swarming with people. As 
Seeether wth presents ie and various tasteful ill luck would have it, one of the ney folding. doors at 
| remembrances ; but the sight of them only augmented the entrance, which as inward, had, in the confusion, 
4 her affliction. She wrapped them all carefully in been accidentally pushed to, and resisted all efforts to 
i paper, and treasured them up in a particular drawer, force it either from without or within. Thus only half of 
Slee they wore daily visited, and ‘many a tear shed the main entrance was available for escape in this critical 
over them. moment, and the retreat of the audience was of course 
proportionably delayed. Outside the house, people as- 
sembled rather to amuse themselves with the spectacle 
. of the blazing edifice than to render assistance ; and at 
; first little zeal for saving lives was manifested ; for who 
could be prepared on the scene of merriment for so 
she sit by my Davidson, ‘ to 
: sketch features that been vainly attempted by 
; more than one finished artist ; and when she found 
that she iled. and that the likeness could not be | 
recogni 
and | 
; in’ and not even 4 sketch of your features wi | 
me ; and if I live to be a woman, perhaps I shall 
even forget how you looked!” ‘This idea gave her 
q I then little thought this 
would have been her dying pillow.’ 
After being reduced to the very verge of the grave, 
Mrs Davidson began slowly to recover, 
ela before she was restored t 
to possess a graduated temperature, a round of cheer- | 
ful occupations, and the unremitting care taken of 
her, seemed to alleviate the more alarming symptoms. 
Tt is not long that we must part, 
Then cheer thy downcast, drooping heart. 
Remember, oh ! remember me; 
Unceasing is my love for thee. 
When death shall sever earthly ties, 
‘When thy loved form all senseless lies, 
Oh! that my soul with thine could flee, 
And roam through wide eternity ; 
Could tread with thee the courts of heaven, 
And count the brilliant stars of even! 
Farewell, dear mother! for a while 
1 must resign thy plaintive smile ; ee 
May angels watch thy couch of wo, 
Po receded her departure. She died on the 25th of 
preparing dresses, scenery, ees 1838, aged fifteen years and eight months.” 
ven she was called upon to 
play Hf the eas 
before t 
he er draina, Traced? The volumes before us are reprinted from the ori- 
Though not very voluminous, it contained edition, and thus return the compliment of re- 
publication which the Americans pay to every popular 
work that comes Great Britain. 
though cheap in p' are neatly got up, wi : 
admonitory hints from parents, might form judicious 
from Plattsburgh to Ballston. Here, amidst her own po , 
family, she wisely determined her daughter should 
continue her education—the former experiment warn- 
her against sending the child to school. It ee 
| its dimensions ; and, considering that it is only of = | 
| it may be termed a gigantic structure. It is very lofty, 
| has several Decne and tiers like the regular theatres, 
and it is said sometimes to contain 5000 persons. It was 
this theatre, then, in which a fire broke out behind the 
/ le state of t} In the following spring, when 
blow had been apprehended from previous accounts , 
: of her extreme illness, but it was a severe shock. In | SS 
' the following lines, poured out in the fulness of her 
to the previa of | 
; sister Lucretia, so often the subject of ber poetic 
A Lis 


